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SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES does more than provide com- 
plete dictation materials for your advanced shorthand classes—it is 
designed to provide all the material that you will need in teaching 
advanced shorthand work. It is planned to help the student build 
(1) a satisfactory shorthand writing and reading vocabulary, (2) a 
satisfactory skill in rapid writing, and (3) a satisfactory skill in sus- 
tained writing. 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES fits logically into the dictation 
course regardless of the particular method used in teaching short- 
hand theory (Gregg). It is planned to follow either the traditional or 
the functional method. 
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The eighteenth edition gives you a balanced presentation of 
fundamental bookkeeping and personal and social record 


} keeping. Special chapters deal with personal records, family 
4 records, and social records. 
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All through the eighteenth edition, special atten- 
; tion has been given to enriching the content of 
33 this new course so that it will adequately fulfill 
A the demands of teachers for a book that teaches 
fundamental bookkeeping and at the same time 
bie which stresses those simple applications of book- 
x a) keeping that are helpful to the student in keeping 
§ 3 personal records and social records. 
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At every step in the learning process the student 
is given an opportunity to apply principles to a 
variety of practical and realistic situations. The 
course is arranged so that some of the special 


personal and social applications may be omitted 
if desired. 
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After the War—What About Business Education? 


One of our foremost business educators recently wrote to me saying, ‘“There 
are just two things we know definitely about this worldwide holocaust: (1) It 
will be won by American courage and American production of the implements 
of war, and (2) it will end sometime.”’ 


We need to give immediate thought to the main tasks of business education 
when the war ends. It is paradoxically true that the most difficult problems of 
war rise up to tax man’s wisdom after the military victory is won. The post- 
war periods of both the Civil War and the first World War forcefully attest 
that truth. 

Even while our whole social and individual lives are now being reshaped 
in a multitude of ways to make certain an overwhelming military victory to 
secure the four great freedoms of American democracy, we know that likewise 
the forces of peacetime reconstruction are being recast. Of these forces none 
is more basic than that of education. As a vital phase of American education 
in helping to achieve business reconstruction and economic security, the leader- 
ship of business teachers, as found in their various professional associations, 
institutions, and school systems, has a big obligation to fulfill. 


If this leadership is to function to best advantage in relation to the Federal 
government and other national agencies, at least two essentials are needed: 
First, a central organization or commission in which to co-ordinate the leader- 
ship of the various professional associations of business education; and, second, 
a central publication program in which to record and to make available to our 
schools, to business, and to the general public throughout the land the part that 
business education must achieve in helping to win the peacetime victory of a 
sound American business and economic life for both producers and consumers. 


The most extensive and representative central organization which we have 
at the present time is the National Council for Business Education, in which 
forty-nine associations of business teachers are affiliated. The administrative 
board and the officers of the Council now face a supreme test of dynamic, 
unselfish, and effective national leadership. We hope and believe that the 
Council in its present form of organization, or in some revised form, will measure 
up to its momentous opportunity and responsibility. The paramount need 
of a co-ordinated national leadership in business education, including private 
and public schools at secondary and collegiate levels, would seem to be self- 
evident. The best method of accomplishing that co-ordination is not so self- 
evident. We are convinced that at the present time such co-ordination is to be 
most immediately and practically achieved by seeking to bring together in 
common planning and action our existing business teacher associations rather 
than by endeavoring to merge them or to discontinue any of them. 


We believe that the central publication program should be chiefly centered 
in a yearbook. The Eastern Commercial Teachers Association and the National 
Business Teachers Association for some time have been engaged in negotiations, 
looking toward the possibility of setting up a national yearbook commission 
under the auspices of which an authoritative and far-reaching audit of business 
education can be thoroughly prepared and published. 


Such a central organization and such a central yearbook commission should 
strongly represent a unified leader- 
ship of business education in 
relation to both war and postwar 
planning of such agencies as the 
National Resources Planning Board, 
the U. S. Office of Education War- 
time Commission, the Educational 
Policies a “eo — 
central ies composing the main as uM 
phases of American educational Paul, Tomar, president, National Business Teach 
and general social life. University, New York, New York. 
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Test On Office Manners and Procedures 


Part III 


by 


Mrs. Frances C. Davis 


Head of Commercial Department 
Mexico High School 
Mexico, Maine 


A continuation of the tests prepared by Mrs. Davis and published in 
the December, 1941, and the April, 1942, issues of THE BALANCE 
SHEET. Answers to the questions for each of the three tests may be 


obtained by writing to Mrs. Davis. 


Each set of answers sells for 


25 cents. 


You are now ready to complete 
your week’s work. You will recall that on 
Monday you helped Mr. Yardley entertain 
an important client, and on Tuesday you 
were asked to give suggestions for names to 
be given to new toilet preparations. Mr. 
Yardley also told you to choose a stenogra- 
pher who would serve as your temporary 
assistant, and to call in an interior decorator 
to make plans for redecorating the offices. 
How would you meet the following situations 
which occur during the remainder of the 
week? 

WEDNESDAY 


9:00A.M. You get one of the regular stenog- 
raphers and establish her at a small desk in 
an adjoining room which is sometimes used 
for a conference room. Which girl did you 
choose? What directions do you give her? 

9:30A.M. Since you have no telephone at 
home, your dentist’s assistant calls to tell you 
that it is time for a check-up. Do you make 
an appointment, or do you tell her to call 
you again in January when your expenses 
aren’t so heavy? 

10:00A.M. You have taken your dictation 
and you are transcribing it when Mr. Yard- 
ley gives you a long list of figures that he 
wishes to have duplicated and sent to all the 
offices. He asks you to have your temporary 
assistant do the work. She is doing some 
routine typing that you have given her. 
Should she finish this work first, or should 
she drop it and do the statistics? 

11:00 A.M. Mr. Carsford comes in and wishes 
to see Mr. Yardley. You tell him that Mr. 
Yardley is busy and you ask him if you can 
help him in any way or if he wishes to make 
an appointment. He tells you that he ap- 
proached Mr. Yardley about a week ago in 
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regard to doing some advertising on a small 
scale in the local papers. He asks if you 
know whether Mr. Yardley has accepted 
the account, and if so, whether there are any 
layouts to show him. You have overheard 
Mr. Yardley tell Mr. Carter to stall the 
account off entirely, or to put one of the 
assistants on it because the account would 
not be a profitable one. Do you tell Mr. 
Carsford about Mr. Yardley’s decision, 
glossing over the reason, or do you arrange 
for Mr. Yardley or Mr. Carter to impart 
this information? 

11:30A.M. Your assistant has finished her 
statistics and she gives the list to you. You 
know Mr. Yardley is anxious to have these 
figures distributed to the offices. Do you 
offer to send them out? 


11:45A.M. Mr. Yardley comes out and tells 
you that he has just proofread the first 
column of figures and he has found two 
mistakes. He apparently holds you per- 
sonally responsible because he gave you the 
work to give to your assistant. Did you 
choose the wrong girl? Should you have 
proofread the figures? Is Mr. Yardley wrong 
in holding you responsible for her work? 

12:00M. Gloria Yardley, Mr. Yardley’s 
daughter, comes to the office and asks to see 
her father. He is alone in his office and you 
tell her to go right in. Five minutes later 
they come out and he tells you laughingly 
that his daughter is going to “dine him.” 
He has a 12:30 appointment and it is listed 
on his own desk pad. Do you remind him 
of this? 

12:05P.M. What do you do about your 
lunch hour? Just because Mr. Yardley is 
due back at 12:30, does that mean that you 
should be there? Do you go out for your 
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regular lunch hour? have a hurried lunch 
nearby? have sandwiches and coffee sent 
in? Why did you choose this way? 

1:30P.M. Mr. Yardley comes into your 
office and pauses to talk with you. For the 
first time he notices that you are wearing 
your hair differently. He comments on it to 
the effect that he doesn’t think he likes it as 
well as the old way. Do you let his opinion 
influence you in regard to adopting the new 
coiffure for a change? 

2:30P.M. Mr. Yardley asks you to call 
Peterson and Rothe, interior decorators, and 
have them come to make suggestions and to 
give estimates on redecorating the office. 
He asks you to have them send a decorator 
at your convenience because he doesn’t want 
to be bothered with it until definite plans 
can be given to him. You make an appoint- 
ment for 10:30 the next morning. Outline 
your telephone conversation. 

2:35P.M. Mr. Yardley is talking to you 
when Mr. Grainger, a shirt manufacturer, 
comes into the outer office. Seeing Mr. Yard- 
ley, he says abruptly, “Mr. Yardley, you 
promised that I would have a layout by 
Tuesday at the latest! Here it is Wednesday 
and I haven’t seen anything of it. Can’t this 
company be depended on to keep its word?” 
You know that this is the account which 
John Turner failed to get ready, and you 
know that in the rush of the new Kasseil 
account, it has probably been forgotten, at 
least by Mr. Yardley. While these thoughts 
are rushing through your mind, Mr. Yardley 
says, ““‘Why Mr. Grainger, that seems odd 
because we mailed those layouts early 
Tuesday morning, didn’t we, Miss Blank?” 
Both men look directly at you. Will you 
tell the truth? say “Yes, Mr. Yardley’? 
steer a middle course? If you decide on the 
latter, think up a good excuse and have it 
ready before your hesitation shows Mr. 
Grainger that you aren’t telling the truth. 

3:30P.M. Mrs. Yardley calls to ask if you 
have her cards addressed. Are they finished? 
If so, when did you do them? If they aren’t 
finished, what do you tell her? 

4:25P.M. Mr. Greig has a 4:30 appointment 
and he is five minutes early. You are busy 
and after seating the customer, you return 
to your work. Abruptly he asks, “‘Are you a 
Republican or a Democrat?” Of course, 
you have no way of knowing which he is or 
- reason for asking. How do you answer 

im? 

4:28p.M. Mr. Greig wants to know who is 
in the office with Mr. Yardley. Mr. Yardley 
and his lawyer are in conference and they 
have been since 3:30. Being familiar with 
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the building, the lawyer will probably use 
the private entrance that Mr. Yardley 
usually uses out of his office; he therefore 
will not leave through the outer office. This 
may lead Mr. Greig to suspect that there is 
no one in the inner office and that he is 
being kept waiting unnecessarily. How 
much do you think he is entitled to know 
about Mr. Yardley’s caller? 

4:30P.M. Mr. Greig is getting impatient and 
his curiosity is being aroused. He moves his 
chair nearer to the door of the private office. 
You are quite sure that he is attempting to 
listen in order to see if there is anyone with 
Mr. Yardley and if so, who is with him. How 
do you get Mr. Greig back where you seated 
him when he came in? 

4:35P.M. You have decided that your caller 
is no gentleman. He has risen to his feet 
and, after prowling around for about a 
minute, he is leaning against the door to 
the private office in a good position to over- 
hear the conversation if the men happen to 
raise their voices. You tactfully got him 
back to his seat once before. Can you do it 
again? Do you think the time for tact is 
past? 

440P.M. Mr. Yardley is still conferring 
with his lawyer. I!» view of the game of 
“hide and seek” that you are having with 
Mr. Greig, do you go in and remind Mr. 
Yardley that his 4:30 appointment is 
waiting? 

5:00 P.M. Mr. Yardley has just ushered out 
your troublesome visitor and he tells you 
never to make another appointment for him. 
In the event that Mr. Greig asks for another 
appointment, what will you tell him? 
Should Mr. Yardley tell you his reason for 
giving you such an order? 

5:03P.M. As Mr. Yardley leaves and you 
are preparing to go, he asks you which you 
think the girls in the organization would 
appreciate more, a $5 bonus in their pay 
envelopes, or some Christmas gift of about 
that value. Which do you suggest? If you 
decide on a gift, what would you suggest? 
He tells you that while he is on the subject, 
he would appreciate suggestions as to what 
to give his wife. He says that she does all 
the other shopping for him, but he has to 
choose her gifts. Do you try to suggest 
gifts, or do you find a way to evade the 
request? Why did you choose this way? 


THURSDAY 


9:00A.M. How are you dressed this morn- 
ing? What color is your dress? Was the 
choice influenced by the fact that a man 
from the decorator’s is coming with samples? 
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9:2354.M. Mr. Carter’s father comes in and 
asks if he can see Mr. Yardley for two or 
three minutes. He tells you frankly that 
his business is purely personal. Mr. Yard- 
ley hasn’t come in yet, but he has a 9:30 
appointment with Mr. Garey, an important 
customer. What do you do about Mr. 
Carter, Sr.? 


9:274.M. Mr. Yardley comes in and shakes 
hands heartily with Mr. Carter, Sr., and 
tells him to come into his office. They go in 
and close the door. Do you remind Mr. 
Yardley that Mr. Garey will arrive in a few 
minutes? 

10:00A.M. ‘The door to the private office 
opens and Mr. Yardley and Mr. Garey come 
out. Mr. Yardley tells you that he is going 
out with Mr. Garey. He has an appointment 
at the office of his lawyer at 10:30. Do you 
mention this, or do you take it for granted 
that he intends to keep the appointment 
after leaving Mr. Garey? 

10:30A.M. A young man and a young lady 
from the decorator’s office come to discuss 
plans with you. For the next half hour you 
discuss the proposed changes and they take 
their notes back to put them in a presentable 
form for Mr. Yardley to see. How much of 
an active part do you take in making the 
plans? Do you let them do most of the 
planning? Do you think it matters whether 
you are in entire accord with the final 
decision? 

11:10A.M. Mr. Yardley returns to the office. 
Since he had no further appointments after 
seeing his lawyer, do you wonder if he kept 
the appointment or if he forgot it? Do you 
ask him if he kept his appointment? 


12:00M. Your mother, who has never been 
to your office before, surprises you by 
coming in. She is in town doing Christmas 
shopping and wants you to go to lunch with 
her. While you are putting on your coat and 
hat, Mr. Yardley comes out of his office 
to go to lunch. Do you present your mother 
to Mr. Yardley, or do you present Mr. Yard- 
ley to your mother? Before leaving, Mr. 
Yardley tells you to cancel his two afternoon 
appointments because he will not return to 
the office until Friday morning. Do you 
cancel the appointments now or after re- 
turning from lunch? What explanation do 
you make for his failure to keep the ap- 
pointments? 

1:00P.M. Leslie Garrigan, proprietor of 
Garrigan and Son, comes in and asks if there 
is someone who can work out a full-sheet 
newspaper advertisement to run in all the 
city papers. His work could easily be handled 
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by John Turner or by one of the other layout 
men, but it is a rule of the company that no 
account is accepted until Mr. Yardley in- 
vestigates the client’s credit rating and 
O.K.’s the account. Do you feel that you 
are capable of looking up Mr. Garrigan’s 
credit rating and, if it is satisfactory, assign 
the work to someone? Do you refuse the 
account until Mr. Yardley can make the 
decision? 

3:00 Pp. M. A representative comes in from the 
stationer from whom you always buy your 
stationery supplies. The usual procedure 
has been for you to keep account of sta- 
tionery supplies and give Mr. Yardley a 
requisition when supplies were needed. 
Today, however, the salesman is offering a 
25 per cent discount on orders placed now 
for immediate delivery. It will be necessary 
for you to order stationery in a few weeks, 
although there is no shortage now. Will you 
take the responsibility of placing an order, 
considering the unusual saving? tell the sales- 
man that it will be necessary to mail the 
order after Mr. Yardley has had time to 
think the matter over? think of a “‘middle 
of the road”’ course to follow? 

3:30P.M. Mr. Blair from Dover, Delaware, 
comes in and asks to see Mr. Yardley. He 
has a moderate-sized account with the 
Zenith Company. You tell him that Mr. 
Yardley won’t be back until morning and 
you ask him if he would like to make an ap- 
pointment. Mr. Blair tells you that he is 
returning to Dover that night and would 
like to get in touch with Mr. Yardley now. 
You know that Mr. Yardley hates to be 
bothered with office matters when he is not 
there; yet, this may be something that Mr. 
Yardley would want to know about. Do you 
try to contact him at his home and at his 
clubs? assume that he is Christmas shopping? 
find some other way to satisfy Mr. Blair? 


4:30 P.M. The day after tomorrow is Christ- 
mas and you haven’t had time to do any- 
thing about getting the Red Cross sub- 
scriptions from the Zenith employees. You 
know that the girl who is assisting you isn’t 
busy. Do you ask her to go through the 
office and collect the money before the em- 
ployees leave, or do you feel that it is up to 
you to collect a dollar from each employee? 


5:00P.M. As you leave, you hear the Sal- 
vation Army bells ringing at their Christmas 
kettles. They are across the street, which is 
filled with heavy traffic. Having just sub- 
scribed to the Red Cross, do you walk 
across the street to put something in one of 
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FRIDAY 


8:30A.M. ‘Tomorrow is Christmas and 
everyone is gay and happy. Mr. Yardley 
comes in and, although it is a busy morning, 
he starts talking about a new stamp he added 
to his collection last night. Apparently he 
is “off” on his favorite subject. Should you 
let him continue? try to divert him from that 
topic? act interested and let him talk as 
long as he wants? 

8:45A.M. Mr. Yardley tells you that he is 
going out for a few minutes in regard to 
some Christmas presents. A few minutes 
later the telephone rings and a man asks to 
speak to Mr. Yardley. You tell him that 
you are expecting Mr. Yardley at any 
moment and you ask for his name and tele- 
phone number so that Mr. Yardley may 
call as soon as he comes in. The man says 
he is Richard Taintor and that he is staying 
at the Claymore Hotel. What is the first 
thing you do upon hanging up the receiver? 

9:00A.M. Mr. Yardley comes in and you 
tell him about the call he had while he was 
gone. He asks you to put the call through. 
You call the Claymore Hotel and ask for 
Richard Taintor, but you are told that no 
such person is registered there. Mr. Yardley 
has heard the incident. Will he think that 
you have been careless in making a record 
of his call? What would you do now? 

9:30A.M. When the mail is delivered, there 
is a letter from Mr. Kasseil addressed to 
you personally. It is an acknowledgment of 
your fine suggestions for names for his 
products. Evidently Mr. Yardley has given 
you credit for your suggestions. In the letter 
Mr. Kasseil states that you seem to have 
good advertising sense and he offers you “‘$5 
a week more than you are getting now, what- 
ever that figure may be.” Do you feel 
flattered? Do you consider accepting his 
offer? Do you feel that Mr. Kasseil is using 
an underhanded way of trying to get another 
man’s employee? Do you tell Mr. Yardley 
of the offer? Why? 

10:00 A.M. There is a meeting of the office 
force in Mr. Yardley’s office. You have been 
taking notes and when you leave his office 
you find two of the men from the art de- 
partment sitting on your desk, still discussing 
the meeting in a lively manner. You stand 
near the desk to see if they will move when 
they see you, but evidently they are ob- 
livious to everything but themselves. You 
must get to your typewriter. How do you 
regain possession of your desk? 

11:454.M. Mrs. Yardley comes in to go to 
lunch with her husband. She stops to speak 
with you as she usually does. Before she 
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goes into Mr. Yardley’s office she gives you a 
gayly wrapped package which she says is in 
appreciation of the work you did in address- 
ing her Christmas cards. Do you think this 
gift was the correct way of expressing her 
thanks? Prepare a list of appropriate gifts 
that the package might contain. 

11:50A.M. When Mr. and Mrs. Yardley 
come out of his office they pause at your 
desk. Mr. Yardley says that you have had 
an exceptionally hard week and he doubts 
that you have finished your Christmas 
shopping. He tells you to get the regular 
checks out of his safe immediately and pass 
the envelopes around personally in case any 
employees might wish to do last-minute 
shopping during their noon hour. You may 
then take the afternoon off. They both wish 
you a Merry Christmas and Mrs. Yardley 
tells you that a package will be delivered 
at your home tomorrow from Mr. Yardley. 
He asked her to choose something and she 
hopes that you will like what she has chosen. 
Mr. Yardley adds that the gift is in special 
appreciation of your help in landing the 
Kasseil account and for suggesting such 
effective names for the new products. What, 
if anything, do you say in the way of thanks? 
What sort of gift is likely to be delivered? 
Would it be logical for Mr. Yardley to have 
his wife choose the gift? 

12:10P.M. You have delivered all the checks 
to the employees and you have wished them 
all a Merry Christmas. Upon returning to 
your desk you automatically open your pay 
envelope and find that in addition to your 
regular salary, there is a War Bond en- 
closed. Clipped to all the checks was a 
notice to the effect that all employees who 
have been in the employment of the Zenith 
Advertising Company for five years or more 
are receiving a War Bond as a Christmas 
bonus; those serving less than that time are 
receiving a book containing $5 worth of 
War Stamps. Was this your suggestion? 
Another memo enclosed states that, ef- 
fective January 1, all salaries will be in- 
creased 10 per cent. On your memo Mr. 
Yardley has penned, “You will get this 
increase along with the other employees. 
You have earned it.”” This is Christmas with 
a vengeance! A gift from Mrs. Yardley, a 
gift arriving tomorrow, a War Bond as 
a bonus, and a 10 per cent increase in addi- 
tion to your recent $5 a week raise. Do you 
think the Yardley’s have given you more 
than you feel you should accept? Do these 
gifts embarrass you? How much thanks 
do you extend to the Yardleys and in what 
manner do you do it? 
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Fort Knox School for Army Clerks 


by 


First Lieutenant T. E. Dorn, Jr. 
Supervisor of Military Records and Reports 
Clerical Department 
Armored Force School 
Fort Knox, Kentucky 


Most civilians are well informed 
about our streamlined Panzer divisions and 
the power and speed of the entire modern 
American Army. But few people have heard 
much about the effort that is being made to 
increase the efficiency of the educational 
system of our army. Everyone knows about 
West Point Military Academy and the 
ROTC (Reserve Officers Training Corps) 
courses in our colleges, and we have all 
heard about some of the service schools, 
such as the famous Infantry School at Fort 
Benning, Georgia, or the Cavalry School, the 
Signal School, the Coast Artillery School, or 
some of the other service schools established 
for the purpose of providing instruction for 
each branch of the service. However, the 
man on the street has meager information, 
if any, concerning the organization, the 
mission, and the instructional plans of these 
schools that are now assuming a vital role in 
defending our democracy. Likewise, the 
business educator is keenly aware of the 
educational and economic problems of a 
nation at peace, but the rapid change due 
to a war economy has ushered in a need for 
the understanding of instructional problems 
of a nation at war, and particularly the 
broadening of the educational program in 
the army itself. 

ARMORED FORCE SCHOOL. As in so many 
other directions, the Armored Force, the 
youngest and most dynamic branch of our 
ground fighting forces, has also assumed 
leadership in the domain of training. In an 
effort to adjust the training of thousands of 
specialists to a definite educational pattern 
for all the various combat units, the Armored 
Force established the Armored Force School 
in 1940 at the seat of its permanent head- 
quarters, Fort Knox, Kentucky. Under the 
command of Brigadier General Stephen G. 
Henry, this “blitzkrieg college” provides 
intensive instruction for both officers and 
enlisted men in all phases of the technique 
andthe strategy of armored divisions. Picked 
for ability and background, thousands of 
commissioned officers and enlisted men of 


all grades are pouring in from replacement 
centers and army camps throughout the 
United States. As soon as they graduate, 
the commissioned officers return to their 
parent organizations and they are able to 
take over command; the enlisted men who 
have graduated are placed in positions for 
which their specialized training qualifies 
them. An idea of the ambitious program of 
the school is given in the Army and Navy 
Journal:' ““The Armored Force School, Fort 
Knox, Kentucky, stepped up its training 
program this week to a pace surpassing the 
largest civilian universities in the nation. 
Under the new system, based on longer 
shifts, the total year’s output will be 38,170 
trained men, an increase of from 22,000 
enlisted men and 1,440 officers yearly to 
24,300 enlisted men and 4,520 officers. In 
addition, the Armored Force Officer Candi- 
date School will be graduating new second 
lieutenants at the rate of 9,350 a year.” 

There are eight departments in the Arm- 
ored Force School as follows: The Officer 
Candidate School, which has the job of 
taking highly selected men and training 
them to become officers in armored units; 
the Tank Department, set up to provide 
instruction in the maintenance and the op- 
eration of tanks; the Wheeled Vehicle De- 
partment, designed to train men in the care 
and handling of such vehicles as_ trucks, 
jeeps, and peeps; the Motorcycle Depart- 
ment, where men learn the mechanics of 
motorcycles and how to ride them; the Gun- 
nery Department, where men learn the in- 
tricate problems of firing; the Tactics De- 
partment, which is devoted to teaching the 
science of handling and maneuvering mili- 
tary forces; the Communication Depart- 
ment, where men learn about radio and 
other means of communication; the Teacher 
Training Department (a newly organized 
department) designed to train instructors 
in the methods of teaching army personnel; 
and the Clerical Department. 

A remarkable innovation of especial in- 
terest to business educators is the Clerical 


1Army and Navy Journal (Washington, D. C.: John Callan O’Lauthlin Publishing Co., March 21, 194%), p. 799. 
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Department, which was organized in 1940. 
The mission of this department is to train 
administrative specialists. During 1941, 
2,220 graduates received their diplomas and 
were sent back to their organizations as 
army clerks. This is a record for any civilian 
school of clerical training. An army that is 
streamlined in the field must be streamlined 
in administration; the old apprentice system 
of training men to perform clerical duties is 
too slow—it is not in keeping with the speed 
of armored divisions. Business educators 
will be interested in the army’s replica of a 
civilian school for office workers. 

ACADEMIC PROGRAM OF CLERICAL DEPART- 
MENT. Just as the commerce departments of 
schools and colleges teach those subjects 
that will prepare students to take positions 
in business, the Clerical Department in- 
cludes those courses which will enable train- 
ees to assume clerical duties in a company or 
a personnel office of the army. The clerk 
must be able to use the typewriter; he must 
be able to prepare and to type letters ac- 
cording to army specifications; he must 
file correspondence and other records so 
that they will be available when they are 
needed; and he must be familiar with the 
various records, reports, and forms to be 
filled out and the regulations concerning 
each. In order to prepare the student for 
these duties, the Clerical Department of 
the Armored Force School offers typewrit- 
ing, military correspondence, army filing, 
and military records and reports. There is a 
wide divergence of educational background 
among the students, for some who meet the 
minimum requirements of two years of high 
school work alongside those who have taken 
graduate work. There are men from the 
various trades and professions recruited 
from all sections of the United States, but 
they have one characteristic in common— 
they are soldiers who are mature and to 
whom discipline has become second nature. 

Typewriting: For instructional purposes the 
Department is organized into two sections: 
Typewriting and Military Correspondence 
and Military Records and Reports. Two 
fifty-minute periods a day are devoted to 
typewriting and military correspondence 
and six periods are devoted to military rec- 
ords and reports. Until recently beginners 
were enrolled in typewriting classes and 
they were given twelve weeks of intensive 
drill. However, since time is an important 
factor in a hurried military program, stu- 
dents are now required to have a net speed 
of 30 words a minute as a prerequisite to the 
clerical course. Even though the student 
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can already use the keyboard, he must learn 
the rules of form and placement that are 
applicable to army paper work and he must 
acquire further skill in performance. Also, 
the army clerk must be accurate with prac- 
tically no compromise at all; for example, 
typing errors are not permitted in payrolls. 
Final statements—supplementary vouchers 
to payrolls—must have no typing errors, and 
erasures must be initialed by the officer 
responsible for the preparation; however, 
most army clerks would rather retype the 
payroll than ask an officer to initial an error. 

Military Correspondence: The business secre- 
tary who is adept at writing and typing 
good letters would have to revise his meth- 
ods and ideas of form before writing and 
setting up letters that are acceptable to the 
army. There are certain rules which must 
be followed without question. The main 
differences between army correspondence 
and business correspondence are as follows: 
(1) The form and mechanical features differ. 
The date, file reference, subject, and the 
name of the person addressed are placed on 
the upper third of the page. The body of 
the letter begins with the middle third and 
extends as far as is necessary, never any 
lower than one inch from the bottom of the 
page. (2) Military men waste no words in 
correspondence, but come quickly to the 
point; for example, the salutation and the 
complimentary close are omitted, a striking 
deviation from business letters. The subject 
of the letter is briefly stated, above the body 
of the letter; for example, “Subject: Active 
Duty.” Furthermore, in order to give the 
appearance of conciseness and to encourage 
brevity, the paragraphs are numbered. (3) 
There are many carbon copies of military 
communications—never less than two copies. 
When a letter is written, a carbon copy is 
kept by the unit writing it, the original and 
the other carbons are sent to the next higher 
headquarters; the number of carbons de- 
pends on the number of higher head- 
quarters to which the letter may be routed. 
(4) Replies to army letters by other units of 
the army are not made by writing another 
letter, as would be the case in a business 
office; instead, the reply is placed below 
the closing of the communication received. 
This is known as an “indorsement.” As an 
illustration, the company commander sends 
a letter to the regimental commander. The 
regimental commander will make his reply 
below the body of the letter and will keep 
one carbon for his files. The division com- 
mander will do the same and send the origi- 
nal, which contains the replies. of the two 
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higher headquarters, back to the company 
commander, or on to still higher headquar- 
ters, depending upon the nature of the com- 
munication. 

Filing: Part of the time scheduled for type- 
writing and military correspondence is de- 
voted to filing. Material in business offices 
may be filed numerically, alphabetically, 
numerically and alphabetically, or according 
to the subject matter. With the exception of 
some of the larger organizations, few con- 
cerns cross-file their material and, conse- 
quently, the field of search is wide. The 
uniformity throughout the army is the prin- 
cipal difference in the filing systems, which 
makes it possible for a clerk to go from one 
organization to another and take over the 
work without much trouble. Each company 
has a company correspondence file and a 
channel file, the latter containing publica- 
tions of higher headquarters to which the 
company belongs. From regimental head- 
quarters up, the army filing system is de- 
rived from the Dewey Decimal System of 
library classification, and it is so nearly 
uniform that a trained file clerk in one head- 
quarters can easily find correspondence in 
other headquarters. The system of cross- 
filing is so simplified that only a small lead 
is necessary for the clerk to get what he 
wants, thus limiting the field of search. 

ARMY RECORDS AND REPORTS. In addition 
to special records kept by finance offices, 
quartermaster offices, and other divisions of 
the army, there are certain fundamental 
records kept on the enlisted men themselves, 
as well as other records that are more or 
less incidental to the welfare of the men. 
Perhaps the most common records are morn- 
ing reports, service records, payrolls, and 
individual supply records. Only these four 
types of records will be discussed in this 
article, even though they do not constitute 
the entire list; there are also discharge cer- 
tificates, duty rosters, sick reports, reports 
of change, and numerous other necessary 
records. The handling of all such papers 
may be considered the military system of 
“bookkeeping” and personnel record-keep- 
ing, which constitutes the subject matter of 
the course, “‘Military Records and Reports.” 

Morning Report: When a new company is 
organized, it is of paramount importance 
that a daily record be kept of the changes in 
status and the duty of all personnel, since 
the company commander is responsible for 
every man under his command and conse- 
quently must know at all times the where- 
abouts of every individual. Such informa- 
tion is derived from the morning report, 
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which is submitted every morning to the 
next higher unit commander. This report 
gives the change in status of each individual, 
together with a complete picture of the 
strength of the unit. The reports of the 
various units are consolidated, and final 
consolidated reports from each military 
area are kept in the War Department, which 
has accurate data on the immediate strength 
of the entire army. 

There are four sections to the morning 
report; namely, the strength section, the 
remarks section, the station and record of 
events section, and the ration section. All 
changes in enlisted and commissioned per- 
sonnel are noted in the remarks section; for 
instance, entry to the hospital, cases of ar- 
rest, confinement, absence without leave, 
missing in action, or any other change of 
status. The strength section and the ration 
section are adjusted on the basis of these 
remarks, the latter section being of special 
interest, since it is a record of allowances 
for meals. Two types of information are 
recorded in the “Station and Record of 
Events” section—one is related to the unit 
as a whole, such as road marches, maneuvers, 
and battles; the other is related to the indi- 
vidual soldier, such as injury and death. By 
way of summary it may be said that the 
morning report is a daily history of the 
organization. 

Service Record: ‘The Service Record is in 
reality a history of the individual soldier 
which is started upon his entry into service, 
and it is continued until the date of dis- 
charge, relief from active duty, or death. 
The record may become valuable to the 
soldier or to his family or descendents, since 
many claims against the government are 
determined from the information recorded. 
Similar records kept in the Revolutionary 
War and subsequent conflicts are frequently 
referred to. Among the more important 
sections of the Service Record are: records 
of military qualifications, furloughs, foreign 
service, medals and decorations, trial by 
court-martial, unauthorized absences or de- 
sertion, confinement, and sickness not in the 
line of duty. Matters of finance are of pri- 
mary interest not only to the businessman, 
but also to the army, as is indicated by the 
fact that the Service Record has detailed 
information concerning the finances of an 
individual. For instance, the beneficiary 
must be designated and a record of deposits, 
government insurance, allotments, and mis- 
cellaneous finance remarks are kept in the 
Service Record, which is eventually filed in 
the War Department files. 
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Payrolts: Nothing affects the morale of a 
soldier any more than his pay. There is an 
old saying to the effect that no one is harder 
to get along with than an unpaid soldier. 
The men are paid on payrolls which are 
prepared in triplicate by the organization 
commander. These payrolls are much more 
complicated than those of the businessman. 
The clerk must list alphabetically, by grade, 
each soldier’s name, being certain that the 
names are spelled correctly and that the 
serial numbers are given correctly. There is 
a host of other information to be given, 
such as the number of years of service, 
allotments for insurance or dependents, 
charges against pay, and changes in pay 
status. Since there are approximately 250 
remarks that may appear on a payroll, it 
can be readily understood that the army 
clerk must be “‘on the job.” 

After the payroll is completed, all men 
are required to sign it, their signatures cor- 
responding exactly with the name as typed. 
If a signature, a name, or a remark is in- 
correct, it is “red-lined” by the finance 
officer and the man is paid on a supple- 
mentary payroll, usually prepared about ten 
days after the regular payroll. The clerk 
who makes errors is likely to have hard sail- 
ing in the army. Furthermore, the Personnel 
Adjutant, being financially responsible, is 
interested in the clerk’s accuracy. On pay 
day the men are paid in cash, and bills that 
the man owes the company are collected at 
the pay table. The company commander 
signs the payroll after completion of pay- 
ment and returns it to the finance officer. 

Supply: It takes little imagination to under- 
stand readily that a dependable system of 
supply is highly necessary in the army, for 
if the supplies are not in the proper place 
at the proper time, the result may be defeat 
instead of victory. In a large measure the 
principles underlying control and account- 
ing for army supply are practically the same 
as the principles underlying supply control, 
stock records, and accounting for merchan- 
dise of a large business firm with subsidiary 
branches. On each post there is an officer 
who is accountable for and who maintains a 
separate stock record account for property 
of each different supply branch. As a general 
rule, requisitions for supplies are sent by 
company commanders to regimental com- 
manders, who consolidate all requests and 
prepare consolidated requisitions. The com- 
pany commander is fully responsible for the 
supply of his organization; therefore, he 
must be sure that his company is fully 
equipped at all times. In addition to this 
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he must make periodic inventories of his 
property and inspect it frequently to see 
that it is being well cared for. This all en- 
tails accurate records of receipt and issuance 
of property, either for the use of the com- 
pany as a unit or for the use of the individual 
soldier. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE CLERICAL DEPART- 
MENT. The Clerical Department of the Arm- 
ored Force School is organized into four 
sections for administration and instruction: 
Personnel, Supply, Typewriting and Military 
Correspondence, and Military Records and 
Reports. The personnel of the Clerical De- 
partment consists of four commissioned offi- 
cers: the director, the executive officer, the 
supply officer, and the supervisor of military 
records and reports; several noncommis- 
sioned officer-instructors to teach military 
records and reports and to assist in type- 
writing classes, and others to help in offices; 
five civilian instructors to teach typewriting, 
one acting as supervisor of typewriting and 
military correspondence (including filing). 
All these civilians are under Civil Service, 
and they exercise full disciplinary control. 
The teaching of military records and reports 
is done by noncommissioned officers, most 
of whom are sergeants. There is a wide 
variation in the training and experience of 
these instructors, for some have had years 
of experience in the army, while others have 
had teaching experience in civilian life but 
little or no practical army clerical experience. 
All instructors are required to become thor- 
oughly familiar with the subject matter, and 
the supervision is so organized that methods 
are constantly criticized and improved. 

The Clerical Department is housed in 
two long pale yellow buildings, similar in 
many respects to barracks. There are two 
classrooms in each of these two-storied 
buildings. Each classroom accommodates 
normally about ninety students, but the 
number can be increased should there be a 
need for it. The main administrative offices 
and a large supply room are located on the 
ground floor of the two buildings. 

Nearly two hundred typewriters are in 
constant use daily, and an enormous amount 
of expendable office supplies is being con- 
sumed. In order to allow the student clerks 
sufficient practice with the seemingly endless 
list of specimen forms which cover every 
possible situation of all the strictly classified 
incidents in army administration, great 
quantities of printed forms, textbooks, and 
practice sets are kept on hand and are issued 
under the direction of the supply officer. 

(Concluded on page $32) 
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Consider the Principal Factors That Affect the 
Development of Transcription Skill 
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The second of a series of articles on transcription. 


THE twin aims 
of transcription, as ex- 
plained in the article 
preceding this one,! 
are mailable copy and 
speed of production. 
Before we can lay out 
a program of study to 
achieve these twin 
aims, we must analyze 
the factors that enter 
into the development 
of transcription skill; 
otherwise some phases 
of this complex skill 
may escape’ our at- 
tention. 

The major factors that enter into the 
development of transcription skill may be 
enumerated as the writing of readable short- 
hand, the improvement of typewriting tech- 
niques, the co-ordination of reading and 
typing from shorthand notes, the application 
of a knowledge of English grammar and 
punctuation, the proofreading process, the 
arrangement of material, and the handling 
of materials. How may each of these factors 
affect the quality or the quantity of tran- 
scribed material? 

THE WRITING OF READABLE SHORTHAND. 
Just what is “readable” shorthand? By 
readable shorthand we mean shorthand that 
can be read “hot” or “cold,” and that can be 
read accurately and unhesitatingly by the 
transcriber. In an actual office situation 
much shorthand must be transcribed from 
cold notes. Too many times in our short- 
hand classes we ask the students to tran- 
scribe only immediately after they have 
taken the dictation. In some cases students 
hand in fairly accurate transcriptions, not 
because they read it from their notes, but 
because they had excellent memories. A 
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place should be made 
in the transcription 
course for transcrip- 
tion from cold notes to 
reveal weaknesses in 
shorthand knowledge 
and to impress upon 
the students the im- 
portance of getting 
all dictation down in 
readable shorthand. 

Notes that can be 
read accurately and 
unhesitatingly, wheth- 
er they are hot or 
cold, must be writ- 
ten correctly. Com- 
mon phrases should be utilized; the charac- 
ters should be well-proportioned and clearly 
defined. Names and addresses should be 
written in such a form that there is no 
danger of misspelling. Corrections or in- 
sertions should be clearly marked. Care 
should be exercised in the indication of 
capitals, quotations, and italics. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF TYPEWRITING TECH- 
nigues. A volume could be written on the 
improvement of typewriting techniques. 
Many students undertake transcription be- 
fore they have become masters of the type- 
writer and often too little stress has been 
placed in their typewriting instruction on 
those techniques that are important in 
transcription. A review of fundamentals 
might profitably precede actual transcrip- 
tion. In the fascination of learning to tran- 
scribe, the skills of which transcription 
ability is made may receive little attention. 

Is the body in proper position? It is im- 
portant that it should be. When students 
become engrossed in difficult transcription, 
watch them inch forward in the chair, hunch 
over their notebooks, wind their legs around 
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the chair legs, and throw themselves out of 
position. Physical balance is essential to 
correct stroking technique and to speedy 
and accurate operation of the typewriter. 

An even touch is essential to mailable copy 
and speed of production. An uneven touch 
gives the copy a spotty appearance, and by 
breaking the rhythm it cuts speed. An un- 
even touch may be caused by incorrect hand 
position, poor stroking of the keys, or some 
other fundamental typing fault. 

Incorrect reaches to keys also may be 
caused by incorrect hand position, poor 
stroking of the keys, or by flaws in the 
typist’s mental processes. 

Shifting for capitals may need special 
attention. A shift key can be held down too 
long as well as not long enough. Actual 
business letters should have no capitals out 
of line. 

“Spurt” typing may be a decided handi- 
cap. If a typist has formed the habit of 
typing in spurts on straight copy, he will be 
stopping both in reading notes and in typing. 
As a result, he will be extremely slow in 
transcribing his notes. 

Drills on rapid carriage throw are too 
often limited to the first lesson or two in 
typewriting. The process of transcription 
increases the tendency to follow the carriage 
across slowly on the return. The carriage 
throw technique may have to be recon- 
structed. 

The habit of keeping the eyes on the copy 
is easily broken when transcription begins. 
The transcriber often looks off the copy to 
see whether he has made any errors in typing; 
he sometimes gazes off into space while he 
is trying to recall what word was dictated 
at the time he made an indistinguishable 
outline; he may look at the keyboard to 
check his home position after a pause; or he 
may look up to see whether he is near the 
end of a line and make no use of the bell on 
his machine. Each time he looks at his 
machine the transcriber becomes a shade 
less confident of his mastery over that 
machine. 

Students come to transcription class 
woefully ignorant of how to make carbon 
copies. Assembly is slow and clumsy; in- 
sertion is uneven; the touch is not adjusted 
to the number of carbons used; the correction 
of errors is not neat; the removal of the 
carbon pack from the machine is laborious; 
the separation of typed copies from the 
carbon sheets requires too much time. There 
is a best way to assemble carbon packs, to 
insert those packs, to type so that each copy 
is of maximum clearness, to correct mistakes 
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so they are almost invisible, to remove the 
packs efficiently, and to separate the pages 
of the carbon pack quickly. These “best 
ways” should be taught to the students and 
they should be reviewed frequently enough 
to make them permanent features in their 
work behavior. 

Another factor that affects transcription 
skill is the ability to use the various “‘service”’ 
mechanisms of the typewriter. The opera- 
tion of these mechanisms is likely to have 
been neglected in typewriting and it will 
continue to be neglected in transcription, 
even though these mechanisms were added 
to the typewriter for the specific purpose of 
expediting machine operation. The newer 
makes of machines have a tabulator mecha- 
nism that permits easy and frequent ad- 
justment of tabular stops. Devices for setting 
marginal stops are easily operated and they 
facilitate accurate placement of all tran- 
scription material. The variable line spacer 
has an important function to perform when 
the typing is done on ruled forms. The shift 
lock promotes rapid typing of centered 
headings or paragraph headings to be typed 
in all capitals; it also promotes the rapid 
underscoring of lines of copy. The back 
spacer can be operated efficiently without 
removing the hands from position. 

Skillful correction is apt to be quite 
troublesome. Insufficient practice may have 
been given prior to transcription, especially 
in the erasing of carbon copies. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that a stenographer be able 
to erase errors. Everyone will make errors 
at times, and no stenographer can afford to 
waste the time or the paper that would be 
necessary to type every piece of work with- 
out an error. 

Several factors enter into neat erasures. 
In the first place, erasing must not be done 
carelessly, for carbon copies may be smeared, 
paper may be wrinkled, or holes may be 
dug in the paper. Shields should protect the 
copy adjacent to that which is being cor- 
rected; thick shields should also be used to 
protect copies behind the one on which the 
erasure is being made. Plastic type cleaner 
or a similar substance should be applied 
to the top layer of the carbon imprint before 
concluding the erasing with a pencil eraser 
in order to reduce the amount of smudge on 
the carbon copies. Care should be taken to 
move the carriage to the left or to the right 
so that no erasure crumbs will fall into the 
machine or between the copies. A typist 
cannot expect and cannot get excellent re- 
sults on a machine that is clogged with 
erasure crumbs. 
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A transcriber types date lines, street ad- 
dresses, quantities, amounts, and other ma- 
terial that includes numbers or symbols. 
The stroking of the top row of keys should 
be as automatic as the stroking of the 
alphabet keys. 

The transcriber should know the principal 
rules for the division of words at the ends of 
lines. He should also develop the “dictionary 
habit.” 

In the typewriting course, both mathe- 
matical and judgment placement are gener- 
ally presented. A knowledge of one type of 
placement or the other must be exercised 
whenever any problem is typed. The student 
has learned to judge and place material from 
printed copy; now he must learn to judge 
and place his materials from the length of 
his notes. This is an important teaching 
problem in the transcription course, for we 
cannot afford to turn out “‘finished”’ stenog- 
raphers who must retype most of their 
material to make it acceptable. 

THE CO-ORDINATION OF READING AND TYPING 
FROM SHORTHAND NOTES. ‘There are many 
possible ways of reading shorthand for 
transcription. The entire dictation may be 
read before any typing is attempted; the 
dictation may be read by paragraphs; the 
dictation may be read by sentences; or a 
single word may be read and then typed. 
Reading the entire letter wastes time. 
Reading by paragraphs is impossible unless 
the dictator indicates paragraphs; this 
method, too, is a waste of time. Reading by 
sentences is likewise a waste of time. Usually 
the sentence is too long to be retained in the 
mind, and rereading is necessary. Reading 
by words is dangerous because some short- 
hand outlines are the same for more than 
one word, and because some outlines may 
not have been clearly written. 

How, then, should the student be taught 
to read shorthand while he is transcribing? 
Reading by thought phrases eliminates 
many of the disadvantages of the other 
types of reading. There is little danger of 
misreading characters; there is little need for 
rereading because the phrase can be carried 
in the mind while it is being typed. Learning 
to read by thought phrases should not be 
particularly difficult, because we have 
learned to read from printed copy by the 
same method. In addition, reading by 
thought phrases should make punctuation 
simpler. 

THE APPLICATION OF A KNOWLEDGE OF ENG- 
LISH GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION. Too little 
consideration is given to a knowledge of 
grammar and punctuation as a factor affect- 
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ing transcription skill. The efficient stenog- 
rapher does not transcribe verbatim what 
is dictated, regardless of the correctness of 
the grammatical construction. Dictators 
are interrupted frequently by telephone 
calls, visitors, or other office workers. Such 
interruptions may result in a change of 
construction in the middle of a sentence or 
even in an incomplete sentence. 

There are many minor grammatical errors 
that a dictator may make, such as the use 
of the wrong case with a gerund. Minor 
errors should be corrected by the stenog- 
rapher without questioning the dictator. 
Major errors in dictation should be checked 
with the dictator. These errors occur when 
the stenographer is not certain what the 
dictator meant to say. 

The stenographer can speed up tran- 
scription by reading her notes and by in- 
serting punctuation marks when the dicta- 
tion has been interrupted. 

The excuse, ““That is what I had in my 
notes,” is never an adequate explanation 
for an error in transcription. The notes are 
not necessarily proof of what was dictated. 
Whenever there is a question in the tran- 
scriber’s mind as to whether a particular 
construction, spelling, or division of words 
is correct, the correct use or form should be 
checked by the typist before the transcribed 
material is handed to the dictator. A lack 
of initiative is displayed if, when a dictator 
questions a form, the stenographer says, 
“Well, I wondered about that.” If she 
wondered about it, she should have checked 
it before she turned in the transcript. 

THE PROOFREADING PROCESS. A factor of 
prime importance in developing transcription 
skill is the ability to proofread accurately. 
In the typewriting course the student learned 
to proofread for typographical errors. He 
learned that proofreading and correction of 
errors should be done before the material 
has been removed from the machine to avoid 
the necessity for reinsertion and aligning 
letters or words. Complete retyping should 
be avoided whenever possible, and proof- 
reading in the machine is one guard against 
that necessity. 

There is a right way to proofread, and 
there are a number of wrong ways. Scanning 
the copy by words or lines, with no attention 
to the thought of the copy, may be inaccurate 
because of the possibility of overlooking 
transpositions or of not catching one word 
that has been substituted for another word. 

Proofreading by syllables is one of the 
surest methods. Proofreading is tedious— 

(Concluded on page 432) 
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You, Too, Can Produce Lantern Slides for 
Junior Business 


by 


Alexander Selwyn 
Franklin K. Lane High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


The use of visual aids in the teaching of 
science was brought to my attention four 
years ago. I studied various lessons and 
demonstrations and made notes as to the 
effectiveness of visual aids in the teaching 
process. I found that student interest and 
attention were especially good during class, 
and the effect of concrete experience accrued 
from the presentation of pictures, diagrams, 
and charts was noticeable. 

If visual aids in science were so effective, 
why could they not be used in junior busi- 
ness? What, if anything, was available for 
teaching by film? 

Preliminary investigation revealed a 
dearth of motion pictures, lantern slides, 
and film strips in the junior business field. 
What material there was available was of 
value only in enriching the curriculum. 
Practically nothing of direct bearing on the 
New York City syllabus in junior business 
was available. 

What could be done to take advantage of 
this excellent teaching device? What sub- 
ject matter lent itself readily to visual aids? 
What steps could be taken to introduce 
visual aids in business training? 

Further study revealed splendid oppor- 
tunities for the preparation of visual lesson 
units. Because of the number of photo- 
graphs and diagrams available, topics such 
as mailing, telegraphy, savings banks, com- 
mercial banks, communication, and mis- 
cellaneous office activities were found to be 
particularly adaptable to visual teaching. I 
therefore decided to try to prepare some 
material which would be more applicable 
to the subject matter I was teaching. 
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It was necessary for me to learn pho- 
tography first. This turned out to be a 
comparatively easy and interesting job, and 
within six months I had prepared a film- 
strip lesson that was exhibited at a conven- 
tion of the New York Experimental Society. 
From a technical point of view, the product 
was inferior. Criticism was made of the 
lesson unit, but the idea of visual aids for 
junior business met with genuine interest 
and approval. My continued efforts met 
with greater success, and after doing work 
of this type for a year and a half, I achieved a 
fair measure of technical perfection. 

I shall point out various personal ex- 
periences to illustrate the development of a 
technique in the preparation of visual aids. 
Special technical ability is not a necessary 
prerequisite to do work of this type. What 
is more, photographic skill is not even 
necessary. Student photographers can 
usually be of value in making a set of slides 
if they are given the material from which to 
prepare the necessary photographs. 

My first efforts were confined to the 
preparation of film-strip lessons; later, I 
used lantern slides for several reasons. 
Within the classroom the images on the 
film strips are equally as clear as those on 
the lantern slides. I have found that either 
type can be used in a light room with good 
results. The film strip has the advantage of 
compactness. However, since a lesson unit 
in which lantern slides are used is more 
flexible in that the sequence of slides may 
be varied, and since the slides require less 
technical photographic ability in prepara- 
tion, I prepared all units in this manner. 

HOW TO MAKE A VISUAL LESSON. What steps 
should be followed in preparing a lesson 
unit? Where can material be obtained? 
What type of material should be sought? 

The teacher must examine the course of 
study. Topics which are presented best by 
pictures rather than by words are most 
suitable for application to visual aids. For 
instance, the topic of telegraphy is especially 
good for this purpose. We wish to present 
the methods whereby telegrams are sent, 
but can we describe properly a call box or 
an automatic facsimile telegraph? We wish 
to demonstrate how the telegram proceeds 
within the telegraph company until it reaches 

(Concluded on page 423) 
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CLASSROOM-PROFESSIONAL 


Suggestions for Speed-Up in Defense Training 


George E. Dunn, Buda High School, Buda, Illinois: 
One of the principal problems of anyone 
trying to increase his speed in taking short- 
hand dictation is to get enough dictation— 
especially enough repetition of the same sub- 
ject matter to make a substantial gain in his 
writing speed. In our school we are attempt- 
ing to meet this problem in the following 
manner: 

In many attics there are piles of old re- 
cordings which date back to the golden era 
of the phonograph. Among these records are 
frequently a number of “talking records,” 
such as those made by “Josh Billings.” 
People are usually quite glad to dispose of 
these records, and it is easy for the school to 
acquire them. 

The ambitious members of the shorthand 
class are permitted to use these records for 
additional dictation practice. If the speed 
of the record is much greater than the speed 
at which the student has been taking dicta- 
tion, he is provided with a shorthand key, 
prepared by the teacher, in lieu of a preview. 

The plan has the following advantages: 

1. The student obtains his “‘record”’ prac- 
tice in addition to regular dictation in the 
classroom. 

2. Because of its novelty, this method of 
dictation adds to the student’s interest; he 
will learn faster. 

3. The plan affords each student a 
chance to work at each record until he has 
mastered it. 

4. The plan is inexpensive and does not 
require equipment not readily available. 

5. The plan affords teachers who are 
“‘practicing-preachers” a chance to get a 
little dictation practice themselves. 

+ e * 

Dorothy H. Veon, The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.c.: Personnel officers in the 
Federal agencies in Washington, D. C., are 
trying desperately to keep up with the 
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demand for stenographic help. Every school 
in the District of Columbia is being taxed for 
future employees. Our school is attempting 
to do its part in this emergency by (1) 
offering intensive courses in typewriting and 
shorthand, enabling many students to ob- 
tain positions at the end of one semester; 
(2) giving review courses specifically de- 
signed for persons already employed; and 
(3) compiling information with regard to 
openings in semi-professional jobs for which 
women are replacing men who are being 
called into service. 

The review courses attempt to raise the 
standards of those individuals who are 
already working in the various agencies. A 
course in remedial typewriting for the govern- 
ment employees was given last fall. Em- 
phasis was placed on the analysis of errors 
and on the means of overcoming these 
errors. Although speed should be essential in 
this emergency, it was found that retraining 
on other factors should take precedence, 
such as (1) learning to follow explicit in- 
structions, (2) setting up well-balanced 
letters and reports without the use of place- 
ment charts, and (3) proofreading carefully 
and correcting errors neatly. The jobs that 
were typed and analyzed were similar to 
those performed by typists who were em- 
ployed in the different agencies. 

* * e 

Mrs. T. A. Hester, Seminary High School, Seminary, 
Mississippi: Our first thought in January, 1942, 
was that the business world needed more 
efficient workers now. To meet this demand 
by the time the students finished their com- 
mercial work in the spring meant that we 
must consider the student’s time and his 
obligations to the other school studies. 

Through co-operation with the English 
teacher, we held clinics for “job applicants” 
where they had “interviews” with employers 
of various companies. We instituted a 
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program of self-improvement designed to 
direct student thought toward personal ap- 
pearance, voice improvement, posture, and 
poise. We also initiated the students into the 
intricacies of telephone usage of today. This 
part of the course included telephone man- 
ners, how to give long distance calls, and 
how to take calls in the employer’s absence. 

The better students were urged to do 
part-time work in some local office in order 
to get the much-needed experience. Many 
of them obtained office positions where they 
worked free of charge on Saturdays in order 
to get the “feel” of filing, taking dictation, 
and transcribing actual letters. The best 
bookkeeping student in the class asked for 
and received permission to do ledger work 
for a local wholesale oil and gasoline dealer. 
After doing this work the figures in the 
ledger really meant something to her. 


By a system of individual achievement 
cards and graph cards, I placed before each 
student his own record of lessons finished, 
lessons rejected, and the speed increases from 
month to month. A great deal of competition 
among the senior typewriting students was 
stimulated by this comparison. 

Weekly one-, two-, three-, and five-minute 
tests showed up weaknesses in speed. The 
monthly fifteen-minute tests revealed 
whether the student had the vitality for 
sustained work. 


Long before March the students had been 
trained to study the Help Wanted columns 
of the daily paper, which I mounted on the 
bulletin board each day. 

In addition, we conducted personal inter- 
views on vocational guidance, sometimes 
suggesting that a student go immediately to 
business college from high school in order to 
fit himself for a better position. Other stu- 
dents were advised to go to vocational 
schools, and still others, who were fitted for 
clerical positions, were registered with the 
employment service. 
urged to take the Civil Service examinations 
and state tests. 

e + - 

Elvin S. Eyster, acting professor of business adminis- 
tration, Indiana University, Bloomington: In Indiana 
University three different classrooms will be 
set aside each day for typewriting and for 
shorthand. Stude.:ts may go to whichever 
room they choose. Slower students will stay 
in the first room, the faster students will go 
into the third room, and the average stu- 
dents will go into the second room. A stu- 
dent may shift back and forth to whichever 
room seems to fit his speed level. 
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A few students were °* 





Rose Marie Leonetti, Dunsmuir Joint Union High 
School, Dunsmuir, California: The quickest way of 
determining the best training to give to pros- 
pective office workers in any particular com- 
munity is for the commercial teacher to 
survey the employers of his community. 

I am putting into effect a plan which is 
expected to produce results. A questionnaire 
is to be sent to all employers of office workers 
in the community. The employers will be 
asked to indicate what type of businesses 
they are conducting. They will be asked to 
indicate what actual work activity their em- 
ployees are doing, and what office machines 
they are using. They will also indicate the 
minimum speeds they consider necessary for 
their stenographers and typists. They will 
rate the commercial courses which the 
school offers according to relative im- 
portance in their particular businesses, and 
they will also indicate in which courses they 
believe students should receive most in- 
tensive training. They will give concrete 
suggestions whereby the students might be 
better prepared to handle the jobs coming 
up. 
On the basis of the conclusions reached 
through such a survey, the commercial 
program should be planned or reorganized. 
Objectives should be formulated and the 
program should be built around these ob- 


jectives. 
e * * 


James T. Johnson, head of the department of com- 
merce, Northeast Junior College, Monroe, Louisiana: 
Beginning in February, 1942, Northeast 
Junior College began to offer in one semester 
what is usually offered in one year of type- 
writing and one year of shorthand. 


Mrs. Jean V. Jensen, Merritt Business School, Oak- 
land, California: ‘To meet present-day defense 
needs, Merritt Business School is offering 
“streamlined” secretarial courses which last 
for twenty weeks. New courses are started 
at the end of each ten-week period. 

The course was originally designed to meet 
the Federal requirements of a shorthand rate 
of 96 words a minute and an age limit of 52. 
However, the course had scarcely begun 
when the Government lowered the rate to 80 
words a minute. This step is just one more 
proof of the vital need for such a course. 

The advance registration for the first 
course necessitated the opening of three 
large classes. The “drop-outs,” in spite of 
the fact that most of the registrants are older 
women with families, have been practically 
negligible. Just one prerequisite is de- 
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manded—the typists must have a knowledge 
of the keyboard. The course is given for four 
hours each day. For the first nine weeks 
three hours a day are spent in the stenog- 
raphy room, and one hour is spent in the 
transcription room. The latter part of the 
course includes two hours in the stenography 
room and two hours in the transcription 
room. In addition, all students are urged to 
register in a regular two-hour typewriting 
course, plus one hour spent on a related sub- 
ject, such as English, spelling, or vocabulary. 
At the end of the first half of the course, 
students are segregated into two groups— 
one group includes those who can easily 
reach the speed of 100 words a minute or 
more by the end of the twenty weeks; the 
other group includes those who will experi- 
ence no difficulty in reaching 80 or more 
words a minute at the end of twenty weeks. 

The ages of students taking this course 
run from 18 to 60, the latter being those with 
veterans’ preference. Those educators who 
have always stressed the fact that young 
people learn easier than older people will be 
interested to know that in a class of this 
type, the background of a great many of the 
older people more than compensates for 
anything they may lack in speed. 

* 7 ~ 


Helen Wood, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute: The demand for trained commercial 
employees has placed the commerce depart- 
ment in a focal spot of the contributions 
being made by Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege to the national victory drive. The com- 
merce department is offering special short 
commerce courses for young men and young 
women who cannot attend college for the 
full three or four years leading to the A. B. 
and the B. S. degrees. 


There will be one- and two-year courses 
designed to prepare those who wish office 
positions. Emphasis will be placed on such 
skill subjects as typewriting, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, business mathematics, and 
business correspondence. ‘The courses of 
study will be in the secretarial or bookkeep- 
ing areas, or a combination of both. 

A certificate of accomplishment will be 
given upon completion of the short course 
in lieu of a regular degree or teaching license. 
A significant feature of the plan is that each 
short course will be constructed so that it 
may be converted later into a course leading 
to a degree and a teaching license if such is 
desired. 

The pre-business administration course 
which we are offering is a two-year course 
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for students who had planned to complete 
a four-year business administration pro- 
gram. In the commerce field it parallels the 
pre-law and the pre-medical training of the 
legal and the medical professions. The plan 
is devised so that there will be no loss of 
credit in completing this type of professional 
training. 

In response to the urgent demand for 
commercial employees, we also inaugurated 
a series of twelve-week emergency courses 
which were designed to develop the maxi- 
mum possible skill in so short a time. These 
courses will be continued as long as the 
demand for them exists. 

In co-operation with the School of Busi- 
ness Administration of Indiana University, 
Bloomington, and under the auspices of the 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
Indiana State Teachers College is offering 
courses in fundamentals of industrial ac- 
counting, techniques of personnel manage- 
ment, office management, and _ statistical 
methods applied to industry. The prerequi- 
site of these courses is high school graduation 
or its equivalent, and each class meets one 
night each week for fifteen weeks. There is 
no charge for attending these classes given 
in co-operation with Indiana University. 

- * 7 
Pennsylvania Business Educators 

The spring conference of the Pennsylvania 
Business Educators’ Association will be 
held at Scott High School, Coatesville, on 
Saturday, May 16. William J. Hamilton of 
Upper Darby High School, Upper Darby, is 
president of the Association. He has an- 
nounced that state-wide contests will be 
held at 9:30 a.m. A general meeting will 
follow the contests. 

The speaker on the general session will be 
Zarl Strong, consultant on business educa- 
tion, Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The topic of Mr. Strong’s ad- 
dress will be “Stenographic Training for 
Federal Service.” Dr. Harold Buckley, 
chief of business education in Pennsylvania, 
will preside over the general meeting. 

After the general session, sectional meet- 
ings will be held on consumer education, 
distributive education, stenographic train- 
ing, bookkeeping, and general clerical train- 
ing. The sectional meetings are to be fol- 
lowed by a luncheon in the school. 
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The following is a summary of a report 
read before the convention of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association in Balti- 
more, Maryland, on Saturday, April 4. The 
report was prepared by the Committee on 
Wartime Needs for Office Workers, consist- 
ing of Peter L. Agnew, chairman, John G. 
Kirk, and Joseph Seay. 


It has been forcefully brought to our attention, 
through announcements by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, press releases regarding the armed forces, and the 
want ads in the daily newspapers, that there is a 
tremendous demand for, and an apparent shortage of, 
office workers of all kinds. The Civil Service Com- 
mission officials in charge of recruiting and examina- 
tions in the stenographic and machine operator fields 
indicate that there has been a distinct shortage of such 
workers in the past few months, and that the future 
demands will probably exceed the supply. 

Although it is probable that the greatest difficulty 
experienced by the Civil Service has been in the re- 
cruiting of stenographic workers for Washington, D. C., 
offices, the experience of some of the district offices 
seems to reveal similar difficulties. In fact, age limits, 
speed, and other standards have been considerably 
lowered in order that an adequate number of office 
workers could be procured. It seems apparent at the 
present time that the Civil Service Commission still 
needs to employ upward of 50,000 clerks, stenographers, 
typists, secretaries, and office machine operators be- 
tween now and the end of June of this year. More than 
half of these will be stenographers, and perhaps 10,000 
of these will be machine operators. 

At the present time the Federal Government em- 
ploys large numbers of the following kinds of machine 
operators: 


Accounting machine (alphabetic) 
Addressograph machine 
Billing-bookkeeping machine 
Blueprint machine 

Bookkeeping machine (flat-bed) 
Calculating machine 

Card-punch machine (numeric) 
Card-punch machine (alphabetic) 
Dictating machine 

Graphotype 

Mimeograph 

Multilith 

Photostat 

Sorting machine (horizontal) 
Tabulating machine 

Teletype 


During the past year the largest group of machine 
operators employed have been the calculating machine 
operators and the card-punch operators, both numerical 
and alphabetical. It is reasonable to assume that during 
the next few months the same types of machine oper- 
ators will be needed, and that the same groups will be 
employed in greatest numbers. 

The armed forces—that is, the Army and the Navy, 
the Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard—also are 
faced with a serious problem of finding among their 
enlisted or selected personnel an adequate number of 
properly trained young men who may be assigned to 
secretarial, stenographic, typing, clerical, and office 
machine jobs. With the increase in the size of the Army, 
as well as of these other services, this problem has, and 
will, become even more acute. Furthermore, as more 
and more young men are inducted into the service, the 
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shortage of office workers in private industry will 
probably become increasingly pressing. 


As a result of all these conditions, we, as business 
educators, are obviously faced with a tremendous 
problem in endeavoring to furnish for the Civil Service, 
the armed forces, and defense and nondefense industries 
an almost unbelievable number of office workers. 
Many schools—public, private, and on the collegiate 
level—have already made special arrangements for 
meeting this need by offering intensive and short-unit 
courses through which students may be trained for 
various types of office work. These efforts on the part 
of some schools are commendable, but, unfortunately, 
there are apparently not enough special programs being 
organized to begin to meet the probable needs. 


The question, then, is asked, ““What can the schools 
do?” The Committee makes the following suggestions: 


1. Do Better What We Are Doing. 


2. Step Up the Pace. In addition to doing better the 
job that we are doing in the usual time allotted, it will 
be possible in many schools to permit students to spend 
extra periods in taking more dictation or in having more 
than the normal practice on office machines. These 
periods may be given in place of study periods, or they 
may be given on an afternoon basis, thus making sure 
that the students who are now taking commercial 
training will be better equipped than they otherwise 
might be. 


3. Provide Short-Unit Courses. These short-unit 
courses can be provided during the regular school day 
if the equipment and space in the school allow it, or 
they may be given in the afternoon, in the evening, on 
Saturday, or during the summer. 


4. Plan Intensive Curricula. Intensive one-year cur- 
ricula could be planned for the high schools, while 
private schools could plan intensive curricula designed 
to give students the basic essentials in the shortest 
possible time. The high schools could recruit for their 
intensive curricula carefully selected students who are 
completing their junior year in June, who have been 
following a general or academic curriculum, and who 
are not going to college. Such curricula could be: (a) 
Secretarial-stenographic, which would include intensive 
courses in shorthand, typewriting, related English, and 
office practice; (b) General-clerical curricula, which 
would include clerical bookkeeping, typewriting, office 
practice, and machine specialization. 


5. Induce More Boys to Take Commercial Work. In 
order to assist the armed forces in meeting their needs 
for secretarial and clerical help and for office machine 
operators, it seems wise for us to advise more boys to 
take this type of work, especially the short-unit courses 
and the special one-year curricula for advanced stu- 
dents. These boys could plan to take regular office 
employment in defense or nondefense industries or in 
the Civil Service, and later make use of their training 
and experience after enlisting or being inducted into 
the armed forces. 


6. Federal Government Should Provide Funds. In 
order to establish many of these courses, especially the 
after-school, evening, Saturday, and summer courses, 
funds must be provided by the Federal Government. 

7. Mobile Units for Civil Service Examinations. With- 
out delay Civil Service should further extend a plan 
which apparently is already in operation to provide 
mobile testing units, so that Civil Service examinations 
may be given in schools in various parts of the country 
even though they may be at some distance from large 
population areas. 





Colorado College Made Test Center 


According to a recent announcement, 
Colorado State College of Education, Gree- 
ley, has again been chosen as a test center 
for the National Clerical Ability Test Pro- 
gram. This testing program has been sub- 
stituted for the annual contest which has 
been conducted at the College for more 
than twenty years. 

The National Clerical Ability Test Pro- 
gram was sponsored by the College for the 
first time last year, and fifty high school 
students from eleven different high schools 
participated. Approximately 60 per cent 
of the students who took the examinations 
were certified. High schools in eastern 


Colorado, western Nebraska, and southern 
Wyoming were represented by students who 
took the tests in 1941. 

The Federal civil service examinations for 
stenographers, typists, and bookkeepers will 
be conducted at the College in conjunction 
with the National Clerical Ability Test Pro- 
gram this year. 

The College will give three four-year 
scholarships to the three high school students 
who have the highest rating in bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand, and typewriting, respec- 
tively, in the National Clerical Ability Test 
Program. The dates for the tests are April 
29, 30, and May 1. 








 «. 1.A. 


Sadie M. Ziegler presided over the forty- 
fifth annual convention of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association in Balti- 
more, Maryland, on April 1-4. Headquarters 
were in the Lord Baltimore Hotel. 

Clyde B. Edgeworth, supervisor of com- 
mercial education of Baltimore, Maryland, 
reported that the total membership at the 
close of the convention was 2,182. There 
were approximately 1,000 registered mem- 
bers at the convention. 

Clinton A. Reed, chief of the Bureau of 
Business Education, State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York, is the newly 
elected president to succeed Miss Ziegler. 
Miss Ziegler becomes a member of the 
executive board. Mary Stuart of Brighton 
High School, Boston, Massachusetts, was 





Convention 


elected vice president to succeed Bernard A. 
Shilt. Dr. Jay W. Miller, principal of 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware, was 
elected to the executive board. 

Dr. Peter L. Agnew of New York Uni- 
versity, New York City, read a report of 
the war emergency committee in which 
recommendations were made in regard to 
the adjustments that business teachers must 
make to meet the war emergency. 

The constitution was amended to provide 
a life membership fee of $40. Any eligible 
person may become a life member on the 
payment of the fee of $40. 

The executive board voted to hold the 
next convention during the Easter Holidays 
of 1943 at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City. 











New Officers and Board with Retiring Officers and Board 


In the photograph above, the new officers shown in the first row, from left to right, are: Mary A. Stuart, Clinton 
A. Reed, Sadie L. Ziegler (retiring president), Raymond C. Goodfellow, and Paul L. Salsgiver. In the second row, 
from left to right, are: P. M. Heiges, Conrad J. Saphier, Alan W. Furber, Noel P. Laird, Paul M. Boynton, Jay W. 


Miller, Clyde B. Edgeworth, and Bernard A. Shilt. 
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N. E. A. Department of Business Education 


“Business Education in Wartime” is the 
timely theme chosen for the annual meeting 
of the N. E. A. Department of Business Edu- 
cation. The meeting will be held in Denver, 
Colorado, from June 28 to July 1. 


At the opening session on Monday, June 
29, greetings will be extended by the Honor- 
able Benjamin F. Stapleton, mayor of the 
city of Denver; by Mrs. Johnson Lewis, 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
Department of Education, Denver; by Dr. 
Charles E. Greene, superintendent of Denver 
Public Schools; and by Dr. Cabel F. Gates, 
Jr., chancellor of the University of Denver. 
The response to the greetings will be given 
by the first vice president of the Associa- 
tion, Mildred Taft of Colby Junior College, 
New London, New Hampshire. Elvin S. 
Eyster of Indiana University, Bloomington, 
will address the assembly on the topic, “A 
Wartime Program for the ‘Training of 
Office Workers.” 

Three discussion groups will follow the 
opening session of the convention. ‘Those 
who will preside at these sectional meetings 
are: Mary Webb, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal; R. R. Richards, Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond; and Mildred O’Leary, Swampscott 
High School, Swampscott, Massachusetts. 


The second day of the convention will be 
devoted to a panel discussion on the topic, 
“Business Education, An Aid to Victory.” 
Tuesday’s special sessions will be on ““Test- 
ing Programs” and “‘Post-War Planning for 
Business Education.” 

At the annual luncheon to be held on 
Wednesday, July 1, Mrs. Myrtle Hooper 
Dahl, president of the National Education 
Association, will address the Department 
members. A special feature of the luncheon 
meeting will be a short program on “‘Music 
in Business.” 

The committee on local arrangements will 
give a “Chuck Wagon Dinner” for conven- 
tion guests on Sunday, July 28. Cecil 
Puckett, director of business education at 
the University of Denver, is chairman of 
this committee. 

The Albany Hotel has been selected as 
headquarters for the convention. Room 
reservations should be made at an early 
date. The following is a schedule of rates 
at the Albany Hotel: Room accommodating 
one person—$2.50 to $5.00; room accommo- 
dating two persons—$6.00 to $9.00; rate for 


each additional person in a double room— 
$2.00. 
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Michigan Business Education Association 


The sixth annual con- 
vention of the Michigan 
Business Education As- 
sociatiog (formerly the 
Michigan Commercial 
Education Association) 
was held at Saginaw on 
March 27 and 28. At the 
meeting the Association 
members unanimously 
adopted a new “‘stream- 
lined”’ constitution which 
provides for the changed 
name and for a reorgani- 
zation of the administra- 
tive setup. The new con- 
stitution provides for a 
board of directors, consisting of the presi- 
dent, the immediate past president, and 
three members elected from the state at 
large. The first vice president of the Asso- 
ciation is charged with the development of 
sectional and general programs; the second 
vice president, with the assistance of the 
advisory committee, will direct the member- 
ship campaign. 

The newly elected officers of the Associa- 
tion are: president, Ivan Mitchell, acting 
assistant principal of Detroit Western High 
School, Detroit; first vice president, Guy H. 
Ringle, head of the department of business 
education, Three Rivers High School, Three 
Rivers; second vice president, Gertrude 
Murray, Ypsilanti High School, Ypsilanti; 
secretary-treasurer, Kate Sibley, Hamtramck 
High School, Hamtramck. 

The following individuals constitute the 
first board of directors to serve under the 
new constitution: President Ivan Mitchell; 
John D. Cooper (ex officio), Flint Northern 
High School, Flint; Robert Shorney, Arthur 
Hill High School, Saginaw (elected to one- 
year term); J. A. Ebersol, Acme Business 
College, Lansing (elected to two-year term); 
Emma Watson, Western Michigan College 
of Education, Kalamazoo (elected to three- 
year term). 





Ivan Mitchell 


New Alabama Officers 

The newly elected officers of the com- 
mercial section of the Alabama Education 
Association are: president, Lottie Thomas, 
Mortimer-Jordan Junior High School, Mor- 
ris; vice president, Myrtle Payne, High 
School, Tuscaloosa; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Virginia Coleman, Sidney Lanier High 
School, Montgomery. 
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Tennessee Teachers Elect Officers 
G. H. Parker, School 


of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, was 
elected president of the 
business education sec- 
tion of the Tennessee 
Education Association 
for 1942-43. Mr. Parker 
was elected at the annual 
meeting held in Nash- 
ville on Friday, April 3. 
John Maggart, of Car- 
thage High School, Car- 
thage, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The following — indi- 
viduals were speakers on the morning session: 
Lytle Fowler, Murray State Teachers Col- 
lege, Murray, Kentucky; Russell Miller, 
Bowling Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky; and Louis A. Leslie, 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York 
City. At the luncheon session the speakers 
were: Monroe A. Watson, Watkins In- 
stitute, Nashville, Tennessee; Louis A. 
Leslie, Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York City; and Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana. 





G. H. Parker 


North Carolina Teachers Elect Officers 


The members of the business education 
section of the North Carolina Education 
Association elected Mrs. Zeb Vance of 
Chapel Hill High School, Chapel Hill, as 
their chairman for 1942. Mrs. Vance was 
elected at the annual meeting held in 
Raleigh on March 19 to 21. 

Other officers elected are: vice chairman, 
Captain B. R. Hough, Oak Ridge Military 
Institute, Oak Ridge; secretary, Laura Bell, 
High School, Greenville. 


Decker Appointed State Supervisor 

Lowell A. Decker was recently appointed 
state supervisor of distributive education in 
South Dakota. His office will be located on 
the campus of the University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion. Mr. Decker succeeds 
R. J. Aldrich, who has been called for mili- 
tary service. 

On April 1 Mr. Decker left the high school 
at Rapid City as head of the department of 
business education and co-ordinator of dis- 
tributive education. 
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Western Washington Teachers Association 


The last meeting of the Western Washing- 
ton Commercial Teachers Association for 
the present school year was held on Satur- 
day, April 4, at the University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. J. F. Sherwood, executive vice 
president of the South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, was the speaker 
of the evening. His topic was “Adjustments 
in the Business Curriculum to Meet World 
Needs.” 

The newly elected officers of the Associa- 
tion are: president, Cora Lynn Smith, High 
School, Everett; vice president, Kenneth J. 
Hansen, state director of student work for 
the N. Y. A., Spokane; secretary-treasurer, 
Robert Briggs, High School, Snohomish. 

This spring meeting concluded a series of 
three meetings which were conducted by 
the organization throughout the year. Plans 
are already being made for 1942-48. 

o * e 


Denver Business Education Conference 


The eighth annual Business Education 
Conference of the University of Denver 
will be held on July 23. The general theme 
of the conference is ‘““The Contribution of 
Civil Service to the War Effort and Better 
Government.” Several outstanding in- 
dividuals trained in Civil Service and now 
holding responsible positions with the state 
and Federal governments have consented to 
appear on the program. High-ranking busi- 
ness executives have also been obtained to 
participate in the conference. The speakers 
will discuss the following subjects: 

1. Opportunities in Civil Service 

2. How to Place and Advance in Civil Service 


3. The Urgent Need for Additional Civil Service 
Personnel 


4. Better State Government Through the Merit 
System 


5. The United States Civil Service Prepares for the 
Post-War Era 

These topics will be discussed during the 
morning session of the conference. For the 
afternoon session, the speakers who ap- 
peared on the morning program will form a 
discussion panel which will discuss questions 
asked by the conference group. 

The conference is open to students of the 
University of Denver, to teachers of business 
subjects, to business and professional em- 
ployees, and to all persons who are in- 
terested in the topics under consideration. 
It is hoped that the conference will give 
more definite and helpful information con- 
cerning Civil Service opportunities. 
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Louisiana College Conference 


The fifth annual Louisiana College Con- 
ference was held in Lafayette on March 7 
and 8. The theme of the program was 
“Implications of a Program of General 
Education.” 

The commercial section officers elected for 
1942-43 are: president, William J. Phillips, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette; 
vice president, C. M. Mouser, Louisiana 
State Normal College, Natchitoches; secre- 
tary, Clara Ingram, Louisiana State Normal 
College, Natchitoches. 


Catholic High School Typists Contest 


The tenth annual contest of the National 
Catholic High School Typists Association 
was held on March 12. Fifty-six Catholic 
high schools, with a total of 2,400 con- 
testants in twenty-three states, participated 
in this annual event. 

The following are the winners of the 
school trophies in the Novice Division, 
Class A: first place, St. Gabriel High School, 
Glendale, Ohio; second place, Mt. St. 
Scholastica Academy, Atchison, Kansas; 
third place, Assumption High School, 
Dwight, Nebraska. 

In the Amateur Division, Class A, the 
following schools are the winners of school 
trophies: first place, St. Gabriel High School, 
Glendale, Ohio; second place, Mt. St. Scho- 
lastica Academy, Atchison, Kansas; third 
place, St. Adelbert High School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The following are the winners of the 
school trophies in the Novice Division, 
Class B: first place, St. Mary’s Boys’ High 
School, Phoenix, Arizona; second place, St. 
Mary’s Parochial School, San Antonio, 
Texas; third place, St. John’s Academy, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

The winners of school trophies in the 
Amateur Division, Class B, are: first place, 
St. Francis High School, Lafayette, Indiana; 
second place, Catholic Central High School, 
Hammond, Indiana; third place, St. Ce- 
cilia’s Academy, Washington, D. C. 

The four highest contestants in the four 
divisions were awarded Defense Stamp 
Books. These contestants were: Mary 
Linnville, Mt. St. Scholastica Academy, 
Atchison, Kansas; Patricia Cavanaugh, Mt. 
St. Scholastica Academy, Atchison, Kansas; 
Frank B. Doll, St. Mary’s Boys’ High 
School, Phoenix, Arizona; and Mary Mur- 
phy,’ St. Francis High School, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 
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Matthies Goes to Miami University 
William R. Matthies, 


formerly an_ instructor 
at Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, is 
now an assistant profes- 
sor of accounting at Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. Mr- Matthies is 
also teaching an ESMDT 
course in payroll ac- 
counting in Dayton, 
Ohio. 

In 1935 Mr. Matthies 
obtained his B. S. degree 
at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. 
He obtained his M. S. 
degree at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder. He has also done special graduate 
work at the University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Mr. Matthies has had several years of 
practical business experience. For more 
than four years he served with a certified 
public accounting firm in Chicago, Illinois. 














William Matthies 


Eastern Kansas Teachers Association 


Mare D. Gilbert of Wyandotte High 
School, Kansas City, Kansas, is the newly 
elected president of the Eastern Kansas 
Business Teachers Association. Mr. Gilbert 
was elected at the convention held at 
Chanute, Kansas, on March 28. The other 
officers elected to serve with Mr. Gilbert 
are: vice president, Donald Cheney, Cha- 
nute Junior College, Chanute; secretary- 
treasurer, Hazel F. Johnson, High School, 
Berryton. 


The speakers on the morning session were: 
M. Fred Tidwell, director of the School of 
Vocational Business, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater; and Warren G. Meyer, 
assistant state supervisor of distributive edu- 
cation, Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg. Floyd H. Sheel, supervisor of teachers’ 
placement, U. S. Employment Service, 
Topeka, was the luncheon speaker. The 
afternoon session was devoted to a round 
table discussion. 


The Association voted that a resolution 
be sent to the State Board of Education 
recommending that wartime lowering of 
standards be held to temporary measures, 
and that special certificates be given for not 
longer than one year. It was also voted 
that only one meeting will be held next year. 
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FIRST-YEAR VOLUME NOW READY 
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New Features 


The following are a few of the 
new and improved features of 
the fourth edition: 
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A suggested budget of time 
for each lesson 


. Conditioning practice 
. Calling-the-throw device 


Sustained typing 
Repetitive practice 
Guided writing 
Selected-goal typing 


. Progression typing 

. Alphabetic drills 

. Problem typing 

. Sustained writing 

. Syllabication checkup 

. Manipulation drills 

. Correlated grammar 

. Error analysis 

. Remedial drill 

. Personal typing problems 
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URY LYPEWRITING 


BY D. D. LESSENBERRY 


In this new fourth edition, old techniques have given way to new. Those techniques 
that proved most effective have been retained and many of them have been im- 
proved. However, newer and more effective techniques, originated by D. D. Les- 
senberry, have been developed to take the place of those that have been dropped. 


Each lesson is scientifically planned so that every minute of the class period is 
used eftectively. There are no waste motions and there is no waste time. 


There are essentially three schools of thought in regard to the development of 
skill in typing. Skill in typing consists essentially of speed and control (accuracy). 
The three essential schools of thought are (1) strive for speed, and accuracy will 
take care of itself; (2) strive for accuracy, and speed will take care of itself; (3) 
alternate drives for speed and drives for accuracy. 


The author of "20th Century’’ follows the third school of thought. It has been 
proved conclusively that when a pupil is striving for speed, he is likely to make 
errors, and if he continues too long on a speed development program beyond the 
normal control of his reflexes, he is likely to develop habitual errors. Likewise 
the person who concentrates too much on accuracy and is worried too much 
about making mistakes will not develop his maximum speed. Therefore, the plan 
in this book is to alternate drives for speed with drives for control at the newly 
attained speeds. 


Many new devices, some of which are listed in the column at the left, are used for 
forcing the development of speed and forcing the development of control. 


ec SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Summer School Announcements 


The following is a brief listing of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the 
schools that have co-operated by submitting listings. Teachers who are interested in enrolling in a summer school 


should write to the schools for more detailed information. 


Alabama 


MONTEVALLO—ALABAMA COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 11-July 22; July #28-August 26. Elementary Shorthand, 
Typewriting, and Princi »les of Accounting; Business Organi- 
zation; Contemporar roblems; General Principles of Eco- 
nomics; Economics of Consumption. Address, Dr. M. L. Orr, 
Director of Summer Session. 

MONTGOMERY—HUNTINGTON COLLEGE: June 8- 
August 18. Typewriting; Shorthand; Office Practice. Address, 
Dean L. L. Clifton. 


UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: Two 
Terms, June 8-July 17; July 18-August 28. Accounting; 
Economics; Economic Geography; Statistics; Commercial 


Mathematics; Business Law; Shorthand; Typewriting. Address, 
John R. McLure, Dean of Summer School. 


Arizona 


FLAGSTAFF—ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 8-July 9; July 10-Auqust 14. 
Elementary and Advanced Typewriting; Filing; Office Practice; 
Marketing; Office Appliances; Personnel Administration and 
i Suctihel Debuibenes eadings in Current Economic Problems; 
‘he Economics of War; The Economics of Consumption; 
Thesis. Address, Dr. T. J. Tormey, President. 


TEMPE—ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 1-July 8. Beginning and Advanced Type- 
writing; Money and Banking; Economics of War. Second Term, 
July 6-August 8. Business << and Management; 
General Insurance. Address, J. O. Grimes. 


Arkansas 


FAYETTEVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS: 
First Term, June 10-July 21. Principles of Accounting; Cost 
Accounting; Machine Methods; Elementary and Advanced 
Shorthand and Typewriting; Teaching the Commercial Sub- 
jects. Second Term, July 22-August 28. Principles of Account- 
ing; Commercial Law; Elementary and Advanced Shorthand 
and Typewriting. Address, H. G. Hotz, Director of Summer 
Session. 


JONESBORO—ARKANSAS STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, May 25—June 27; July @-Auguat 8. Beginning and 
Advanced Typewriting; Principles of Accounting; Interme- 
diate Accounting; Beginning and Advanced Shorthand; Busi- 
ness Machines. Address, Dr. D. F. Showalter, Dean. 


California 


BERKELEY—ARMSTRONG COLLEGE: June 29-Au- 
gust 8. Secretarial Accounting; Single Proprietorship Account- 
ing; Partnership and Corporation Accounting; Mosennsiad 
Accounting; Machine Accounting; Social Security Accounting; 
Auditing; Daccketinn: Personnel Administration; Principles of 
Economics; Business Organization and Administration; Money 
and Banking; Methods and Materials in Advertising, Business 
Practice; Methods, Demonstrations, Content, and Course 
Building in Grammar, Business English, Punctuation, and 
Correspondence; Methods and Contents in Business Arith- 
metic; Theory and Methods in Teaching Thomas Natural 
Shorthand; Vitalized and Improved Instruction in Typewriting; 
Description of Methods in Bookkeeping Course; Consumer 
Business Education; Improved Instruction in Shorthand and 
Secretarial Procedure; Workshop in Shorthand, Typewriting, 
and Transcription. Address, J. Evan Armstrong, President. 

BERKELEY—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: June 
29-August 7. Procedures and Techniques for Teaching Type- 
writing and Shorthand; Typewriting for Teachers; Shorthand 
for Teachers; Stenography for Teachers; Stenography for 
National Defense; Related Distributive Education— Business 
Operation and Management; Current Problems in Distributive 
Education; Materials and Methods in Distributive Education. 
Address, Dean of Summer Sessions, Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT 
LOS ANGELES: June 29-Auguat 7. Principles of Accounting; 
Business Law; Business Organization; Business Statistics; 
Office Organization and Management; Advanced Accounting; 
Elements of Marketing; Typewriting; Principles of Economics; 
Development of Economic Institutions; Labor Economics; 
Economic Problems of War and Reconstruction; Problems in 
Federal Finance; Economic Geography; Applied Psychology; 
Vocational Guidance; Governmental and Tnstitutional c- 
counting; Studies in Industrial Relations. Address, J. Harold 
Williams, Dean of Summer Session. 

LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA: Twelve Weeks’ Session, June 20-September 11. 
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Elementary Accounting; Introduction to Commerce and In- 
dustry; Mathematics of Finance; Business Law; Business 
Statistics; Marketing; Principles of Advertising; Secretarial 
Practice; Commodities of Commerce. Six Weeks’ Session, 
June 20-July $1. Banking and Business; Corporation Finance; 
Current Business Problems; Problems of Business Regulation; 
Personnel Management; Salesmanship; Consumer Relations 
in Marketing; Psychology in Advertising; Typewriting; Secre- 
tarial Problems; Office Appliances; The Teaching of Stenog- 
raphy and Typewriting; Evaluation of Newer Developments in 
Business Education; Business Education in Secondary Schools; 
Practicum in Business Education. Five Weeks’ Session, August 
1-—September 4. Investments; Problems in Salesmanship; Time 
and Motion Study; Secretarial Problems; Office Management; 
Office Appliances. Address, Dr. E. G. Blackstone, Associate 
Professor of Commerce and Education. 


Colorado 
BOULDER—UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: Two 
Terms, June 16-July 17; July 20-August 21. Accounting 


——— and Procedure; Intermediate Accounting; Ad- 
vanced Accounting Theory; Income Tax Accounting; Ad- 
vanced Accounting Problems; Cost Accounting; Seminar in 
Accounting Theory; Business Statistics; Business Law; Cor- 
at mee Finance; Managing Personal Finances; Theory of 
Business Organization; Business Policies; Personnel Manage- 
ment; Production Management; Principles of Marketing; 
Principles of Merchandising; Wholesale Merchandising; 
Principles of Advertising; Beginning, Intermediate, and Ad- 
vanced Typewriting ot Stenography; Problems in Modern 
Business Education. Address, Clifford Houston, Dean of Sum- 
mer Quarter. 


DENVER—UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: First Term, 
June 16-July 17. Accounting Theory and Practice; Advanced 
Accounting Theory and Practice; Cost Accounting; Govern- 
mental Accounting; Introductory Accounting; Economic 
Planning for War Activities; Principles of Economics; Business 
Education Problems and Practices; Counseling and Vocational 
Guidance in Secondary Education; Improving Instruction in 
Bookkeeping and Accounting, and Typewriting and Related 
Office Practice; Junior Business Education; Problems in 
Secretarial Science; Tests and Measurements in Business Edu- 
cation; Advanced Business English; Money and Banking; Busi- 
ness Mathematics; Beginning Shorthand and Typewriting; 
Office Appliances; Secretarial Procedure; Shorthand and Type- 
writing Review. Second Term, July 20-Auguat 21. Accounting 
Theory and Practice; Advanced Accounting Theory and Prac- 
tice; Cost Accounting; Introductory Accounting; Principles 
of Economics; Economics of American Foreign Policy; Business 
Education Principles and Problems; Improving Instruction in 
Shorthand and Secretarial Procedure; Organization and Super- 
vision of Commercial Education; Money and Banking; Com- 
mercial Law; Personnel Administration; Government and 
Business; Personality Development; Beginning Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Shorthand and Typewriting Review; Secretarial 
Practice; Business Statistics. Address, Cecil Puckett, Director 
of Summer Session. 


FORT COLLINS—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE: 
Three Terms, June 13—July 3; July 6-July 24; July 24-Auguat 
14. Job Analysis; Occupational Adjustment and Readjustment; 
Textile Studies for Distributive Workers; Organization and 
Administration of Distributive Education; Distributive Edu- 
cation Workshop; Personnel Administration; Methods of 
Teaching Distributive Education Subjects; Occupations. 
Address, Dean of Summer Session. 


GREELEY—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDU- 
CATION: June 15-August 21. Beginning Shorthand, Ac- 
counting, Typewriting; Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Business Law; Principles of Salesmanship; Office Weuigssent 
and Management; Consumer Business Management; Hand- 
writing Methods; The Teaching of Business mene Problems 
in Business Education; Business Law; Business Reports and 
Correspondence; Administration and Supervision of Business 
Education; Military Accounting; The Teaching of Gregg 
Shorthand; The Teaching of Typewriting; Workshop in Con- 
sumer Education Materials and Methods. Address, A. O. 
Colvin, Professor of Business Education. 


GUNNISON—WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLO- 
RADO: Three Terms, June 8-June 19; June 22-July $1; Au- 
gust 3-August 14. Principles of Gregg Shorthand Speed De- 
velopment; Principles of Typewriting Speed Development; 
Elementary and Advanced Accounting; Cost Accounting; 
Office Machines; Principles of Advertising; Consumer Eco- 
nomics; Economics of the War; Economics of the New Deal. 
Address, T. K. Wilson, Head of Commerce Department, or C. C. 
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Connecticut 


HARTFORD-—-MORSE COLLEGE: June 29-August 14. 
Shorthand and Bookkeeping Methods for Teachers; Special 
Advanced Courses. Address, Registrar, 183 Ann Street. 

NEW BRITAIN—TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CON- 
NECTICUT (Summer Term held at Yale University, New 
Haven): June 29-Auguet 1. Occupations and Vocational 
Guidance; Vocational Education Curriculum Construction; 
Tests and Measurements in Vocational Education. Address, 
F. E. Engleman, Director of Summer Session, State Teachers 
College, New Haven, Connecticut. 


NEW HAVEN—NEW HAVEN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE (Summer Term held at Yale University, New 
Haven): June 29-August 1. Occupations and Vocational 
Guidance; Vocational Education Curriculum Construction; 
Tests and Measurements in Vocational Education. Address, 
F. E. Engleman, Director of Summer Session. 


Delaware 


NEWARK—UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE: June 22- 
July 31. Money, Credit, and Banking; Public Finance; Prin- 
ciples of Economics. Address, Professor W. A. Wilkinson. 


Florida 


DAYTONA BEACH—UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
SCHOOL OF TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION: 
First Term, June 10-July 1 Curriculum Construction and 
Schedule Planning for Commercial Teachers; Methods of 
Teaching Dictation and Transcription; Organization of In- 
structional Material in Shorthand and Typewriting. Second 
Term, July 1-July 22, Methods of Teaching Business Arith- 
metic; Organization of Instructional Material in Bookkeeping, 
Typewriting, and Shorthand. Third Term, July 22-August 22. 
Business English for Transcription Teachers; Operation of 
Business Machines; Methods of Teaching Dictation and 
Transcription. Address, Director of Summer Session, School of 
Trade and Industrial Education, State Capitol, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

GAINESVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA:., June 
11-September 4. Typewriting; Shorthand; Other Courses in 
Business Administration. Address, J. W. Norman, Dean of 
Summer Session. 

LAKELAND—FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 18-July 15; July 16-August 14. Principles of 
Shorthand; Principles of Economics; Commercial Law; Funda- 
mentals of Accounting; Principles of Accounting; Touch 
Typing. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

TALLAHASSEE—FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN: First Term, June 15-July 265. Beginning Type- 
writing and Shorthand; Advanced Dictation and Transcription; 
Principles of Economies; Government Finance. Second Term, 
July 27-Auguat 29. inning Typewriting and Shorthand; 
Advanced Dictation ne Transcription; Principles of Eco- 
nomics; Industrial Relations. Address, Luella Richey. 

TAMPA—UNIVERSITY OF TAMPA: Two Terms; 
June 15-July 24; July 27-August 29. Secretarial Science, 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects. Address, Registrar. 





Georgia 


ATHENS—UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA: Two Terms, 
June 8-July 17; July 20-August 21. Accounting; Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Office Management. Address, Professor Robert 
Secrest, Acting Dean, School of Commerce. 

COLLEGEBORO—SOUTH GEORGIA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, July 8-July 14; July 15-August 21. 
Typewriting. Address, Registrar. 

MILLEDGEVILLE—GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN: Two Terms, June 8-July 14; July 15-August 
19. Typewriting; Shorthand; Office Practice; Business English; 
Business Law; Introduction to Business; Consumer Economics; 
Economie Problems. Address, Hoy Taylor, Dean of Instruction. 


Idaho 


MOSCOW—UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO: June 8-July 17. 
Shorthand and Transcription; Office Training and Standards; 
Commercial Teaching Methods; Problems in Commercial 
Edueation; Seminar in C ommercial Education. Address, 
Director of Summer Session. 


Illinois 


ARBON DAL E—SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE 
TE AC HERS COLLEGE: First Term, June 1-July 10. Hand- 
writing; Personal Typewriting; Beginning Shorthand; Business 
Information; Elements of Accounting; Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting and Shorthand. Second Term, July 13-August 21. 
Handwriting; Personal Typewriting; Beginning Shorthand; 
Commercial Law; Office Machines. Address, T. L. Bryant, 
Head, Department of Commerce. 
CHARLESTON—EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 8-July 10; July 
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18-August 18. Elementary and Advanced Typewriting, Short- 
hand, and Accounting; Business Law; Office Practice; Methods 
of Teaching Shorthand. Address, Dr. James M. Thompson, 
Head, Department of Commerce. 


CHICAGO—DePAUL UNIVERSITY: June 26- August 1. 
Accounting; Business Law; Methods of Teaching Typewriting 
and Shorthand; Business English; Elements of Marketing. 
Address, C. J. O'Malley, Dean of Summer Session, 64 East 
Lake Street. 


CHICAGO—UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: June 23- 
September 12. Written Communication in Business; Beginning 
Typewriting; Gregg Shorthand Theory; Theory of Business 
Organization; Business Policies; Survey of usiness Eco- 
nomics; Special Studies in Business Organization and Manage- 
ment; Curriculum Teaching Problems in Junior College 
Secretarial Training; Seminar on Teaching Problems and 
Supervision of Business Education; Accounting Problems; Tax 
Accounting; Auditing; Governmental Accounting; Use of 
Statistics in Business and Economics; Problems of Financial 

fanagement; Survey of Personnel Administration; The Teach- 
ing of Typewriting and Steno raphy; The Teaching of Basic 
Business Subjects; Problems of Business Education; Methods 
of Teaching Commercial Law; Apprentice Teaching in Business. 
Address, W. H. Spencer, Dean, School of Business. 

EVANSTON—NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY: Eight 
Weeks’ Session, June 22—August 15. Methods of Teaching Gregg 
Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Typewriting; The Teaching 
of Bookkeeping and Accounting; Commercial Studies in the 
Secondary School. Eleven Weeks’ Session, June 22—September 6. 
_— and Personal Typewriting. Address, Office of Summer 
Session 


JACKSONVILLE—MacMURRAY COLLEGE: June 2- 
July 24. Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Shorthand 
and Typewriting; Civil Service Stenography. Address, Harold 
E. Gibson, Director of Summer Session. 

MACOMB—WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 8-July 17; July 17-August 21. 
Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Shorthand, Typewrit- 
ing, and Accounting; Handwriting. Address, Miss Hertha Voss, 
Registrar. 

NORMAL—ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY: June 15-Auguat 7. Elements of Business; Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Advanced Office Practice; Methods and Materials 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, and Business Education; Account- 
ing; Economics of Business; Business Organization ‘and Man- 
agement; Advertising and Salesmanship; Organization of 
Distributive Education, Address, Director of Summer Session. 

URBANA—UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: Two Terms, 
June 8-July 18; July 20-August 29. Economics; Accounting; 
Industrial Management; Retail Business; Office Practice and 
Management; Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects. 
Address, Robert B. Brown, Director of Summer Session. 


Indiana 


BLOOMINGTON—INDIANA UNIVERSITY: Two 
Terms, May 12-June 27; June 29-August 22. Introduction to 
Business; Introduction to Accounting; Intermediate Account- 
ing; Typewriting for the Individual; Beginning and Advanced 
Typewriting and Shorthand; Auditing; Cost Accounting; 
Commercial Correspondence; Income and Social Security Tax 
Procedure; Writing Advertising Copy; Advanced Accounting 
Problems; Principles of Management; Retail Advertising Pro- 
cedure; Salesmanship; Business Law; Office Procedures; 
Foundations of Business Education: Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Shorthand and Transcription; Current. Problems in 
Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Type- 
writing and Related Secretarial Skills; Personnel Management; 
Principles of Retailing. Address, Arthur M. Weimer, Dean, 
School of Business. 


DANVILLE—CENTRAL NORMAL COLLEGE: Three 
Terms, May 4-June 12; June 16-July 17; July 20-August 21. 
Content Courses in Business Education; Income Tax Account- 
ing; Cost Accounting; Methods of Teaching Commercial Sub- 
jects. Address, Mrs. Blanche M. Wean, Director of Commerce. 


INDIANAPOLIS—BUTLER UNIVERSITY: Regular Ses- 
sion, June 9-August 1. Elementary, Intermediate, and Ad- 
vanced Stenography and Typewriting; Office Management; 
Business Correspondence. Post-Session, August 8-August 22. 
Financial Organization; Public Finance. Address, Professor 
George F. Leonard, Director of Summer Seasion. 


MUNCIE—BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 10-August 7. Elements of Accounting; Intermediate and 
Advanced Typewriting; Applied Typewriting; Office Practice; 
Auditing Principles and Practice; Beginning Typing for Non- 
business Education Students; The Teaching of Bookkeeping 
and General Business Education; The pee of Shorthand 
and Typewriting; Business Finance; Advanced Accounting; 
Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Shorthand. Address, 
Dr. L. A. Pittenger, President. 


NORTH MANCHESTER—MANCHESTER COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 8-July 10; July 13-August 14. Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Accounting. Address, Carl W. Holl, Director of 
Summer Session. 
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TERRE HAUTE—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Siz Weeks’ Session, June 9-July 17. Business Corre- 
spondence; Accounting; Trends in Business Education. Ten 
Weeks’ Session, July 20-August 14. Typewriting; Stenography; 
Business Arithmetic; Advanced Accounting; Machine Opera- 
tion; Principles of Retailing; Tests and Measurements of 
Business Education. Address, J. E. Grinnell, Dean of In- 
struction. 


lowa 


CEDAR FALLS—IOWA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Twelve Weeks’ Session, June 8-Auguat 21; Siz Weeks’ 
Session, June 16-July 24. Advanced Shorthand; Office Ma- 
chines; Problems in Commercial Education; The Teaching of 
Shorthand, Bookkeeping, and Typewriting; Advanced Type- 
writing. Address, R. O. Skar, Head, Department of Commercial 
Education. 

DAVENPORT—ST. AMBROSE COLLEGE: June 22- 
July 31. Methods of Teaching Shorthand; The Teaching of 
Commercial Subjects; Elementary, Intermediate, and Ad- 
vanced Shorthan , Typewriting, and Accounting; Commercial 
Law; Business Organization. Address, Rev. Edward J. Butler, 
Registrar. 

DES MOINES—DRAKE UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
June 8-July 17. Principles of Accounting; Beginning and Ad- 
vanced Shorthand and Typewriting; Personnel Administration. 
Second Term, July 20-August 28. Principles of Accounting; 
Principles of re Beginning and Advanced Shorthand 
and Typewriting. Address, Dean L. E. Hoffman or Willis 
Jones, Admissions Counsellor. 

IOWA CITY—STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA: Sum- 
mer Session (for all except beginning freshmen), May 11-July 81; 
Summer Session for Beginning Freshmen, June 8-August 29; 
Eight Weeks’ Session, June 8-July $1. Principles of Accounting; 
Advanced Secretarial Training; Business Writing; Office Prac- 
tice Techniques; Principles and Problems of Business Educa- 
tion; Teaching Technique in Business Skill Subjects. Address, 
Dr. Harry G. Barnes, Registrar. 


SIOUX CITY—MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE: Fe Terms, 
June 6-July 16; July 16-August 26. Shorthand; yma | 
Business dt tatens Bet Methods of Teaching ommercial 
Subjects. Address, Registrar. 


Kansas 


EMPORIA—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 1-July 29. Accounting; Typewriting; Stenography; Office 
Machines; Problems in Business Education; Gra uate Courses 
in Instruction in Social Business Subjects, Seminar in Business 
Education, and Research Problems in Business Education. 
Address, R. R. Pickett, Head, Department of Commerce. 

HAYS—FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 1-July 24; July 27—August 21. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Secretarial Composition; Office Practice. Address, 
Registrar. 

PITTSBURG—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 1-July 31. Accounting; Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Business Law; Salesmanship; Methods of Teaching Commer- 
cial Subjects. Address, W. S. Lyerla, Head, Department of 
ans 

ALINA—KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY: May 

26- i 18. Elementary and Advanced Typewriting and Short- 

hand; General Psychology; Principles of Sceondiony Education. 
Address, Dean D. L. Quinsey. 

WICHITA—UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA: Two Terms, 
June 8-July 31; August 2-August 28. Principles of Geography; 
Principles and Problems of Economics; Marketing; Principles 
of Accounting; Business Law; Elementary and eesrnedione 
Shorthand; Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Type- 
writing. Address, Dean Leslie B. Sipple. 


Kentucky 


BEREA-—BEREA COLLEGE: June 4-—August 27. Secre- 
tarial Science; Introduction to pa" Accounting; Book- 
keeping; T ypewriting. Address, Dean A. G. Weidler. 

BOWLING GREEN—BOWLING aanmes COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE: Two Terms, June 8-July 11; July 18- 
August 16. Methods of Teaching Shorthand, Bookkeeping, 
Accounting, and Typewriting; Filing; Accounting; Business 
Administration; Bookkeeping; Shorthand; Typewriting; Sales- 
manship; Banking; Advertising; Business Organization and 
Management; Office Methods; Methods of Teaching Social- 
Business Subjects; Commercial Curriculum Building. Address, 
J. Murray Hill, Director of Summer Session. 


LEXINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: First 
Term, June 16-July 19. Methods of Teaching Secretarial Sub- 
jects; Methods and Materials in Teaching Accounting; Teach- 
ing Office Appliances; Problems in Business Education; 
Methods and Materials in General Business; Teaching Con- 
sumer Courses in the High School; Secretarial Practice and 
Shorthand; Secretarial Practice and Typewriting; Advanced 
Secretarial Practice; Advanced Salesmanship. Second Term, 
July 21-August 23. Methods of Teaching Secretarial Subjects; 
Methods and Materials in Teaching Accounting; Methods an 
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Materials in Social Business Subjects; The Commerce Curricu- 
lum; Secretarial Practice and Shorthand; Advanced Secre- 
tarial Practice; Secretarial Practice and —— writing; Eco- 
nomics of Consumption; Problems in Office Management. 
Address, Registrar. 

MOREHEAD—MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 10-July 18; July 20-August 26. 
Typewriting; Intermediate Shorthand; Applied Shorthand; 
Secretarial Procedure and Practice; Secretarial Office Ma- 
chines; Clerical Office Machines; Secretarial Accounting. 
Address, R. W. Jennings, Head, Department of Commerce. 


MURRAY—MURRAY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 1-July 8; July 9-August 16. Methods and 
Materials in Teaching Commercial Subjects; Introductory and 
Intermediate Shorthand, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping; 
Business Arithmetic. Address, Fred M. Gingles, Head, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

RICHM ON D—EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 10-July 18; July 
20-August 26. Accounting; Shorthand; Typewriting; Business 
English; Business Mathematics; Salesmanship; Business Law; 
Methods of a Stenography and Accounting. Address, 
Dean W. C. Jones. 


Louisiana 


BATON ROUGE—LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 5-July 17; July 18-August 29. Curriculum 
Construction in Business Education; Principles and Problems 
of Business Education; Elementary and Intermediate Ac- 
counting; Auditing; C. P. A. Problems; Advanced Theory of 
Accounts; Office Management; Business Law; Investments; 
Personnel Management; Economic Principles; Economic Prob- 
lems of Consumption; Economic Problems of War and De- 
fense; Development of Economic Doctrine; Beginning and 
Advanced Shorthand and Typewriting; Filing Practice and 
Procedures. Address, Dr. E. B. Robert, Dean of Teachers College. 


HAMMOND—SOUTHEASTERN LOUISIANA COL- 
LEGE: May 26-July 25. Methods of Teaching Commercial 
Subjects; Principles of Salesmanship; General Business In- 
formation; Business Law; Accounting. Address, R. Norval 
Garrett, Head, Department of Business Administration. 

LAFAYETTE—SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA IN- 
STITUTE: June 8-August 7. Business Machines; Business 
Correspondence; Merchandising; Business Law; Principles of 
Economics; Contemporary Economic Problems; tlementary 
Typewriting; Speed Practice in Typewriting: Shorthand; 
Introduction to Accounting Principles. Address, Dean H. L. 
Griffin. 

NATC HITOCHES—LOUISIANA STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE: June 1-August 1. Content Courses in Tax Ac- 
counting, Machine Accounting, Stenography, and Typewriting; 

ethods of Teaching Commercial Subjects. Address, N. B 
Morrison, Head, Department of Commerce. 

RUSTO NIC INSTITUTE: 
June 1-August 1. Shorthand; Typewriting; Bookkeeping; War 
Economics. Address, Registrar. 

SCOTLANDVILLE—SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY: June 
8-August 8. Elementary Accounting; Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Typewriting; Business Law; Shorthand; Office Pro- 
cedure and Appliances. Address, Miss S. V. Totty, Director, 
Division of Business Education. 


Maine 


AUBURN—MAINE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE: June 
22-August 18. Methods in Teaching Shorthand, Type writing g, 
Bookkeeping, and Office Practice. Address, Mrs. Agnes (. 
Seavey, Principal. 

ORONO—UNIVERSITY OF MAINE: Two Terms, May 
26- —July 8; July 6-August 14. Business Administration; EKco- 
nomics; Education; Psychology. Address, Dr. Roy M. Peter on, 
Director. 





Maryland 


BALTIMORE—MORGAN STATE COLLEGE: June 29 
August 7, Economics; Commerce. Address, Director of Summer 
Session. 

COLLEGE PARK—UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND: 
Short Term, June 22-August 12; Long Term, June 22—October 2. 


Elementary and Intermediate Office Techniques. Address, Dr. 
J. Marvin Sipe, Head, Department of Secretarial Administration 
Massachusetts 

BOSTON—BOSTON UNIVERSITY: July 6-August 14 
Introduction to Accounting; Elementary and Advanced Ac- 
counting Theory; Intermediate and Advanced Accounting 
Problems; Cost Accounting; Auditing; Income Tax Accounting; 
Analysis of Financial Statements; Theories and Practices in 
Commercial Education in Secondary Schools; Curriculum Con- 
struction in Commercial Education in Secondary Schools; 
Problems in Commercial Education; Aptitude Testing in Busi- 


ness Education; Consumer Problems; Teaching Elementary 
Bookkeeping, Social-Business Subjects, Business Mathematics 
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in Junior and Senior High Schools, Elementary Gregg Short- 
hand, Advanced Gregg Shorthand and Transcription, Steno- 
raphic Office Practice, Typewriting, and ce Practice; 
emonstration Class in Beginning Typewriting; Office Practice 
Laboratory; General Economics; The United States in World 
Affairs; Economic and Social Problems; Economic and In- 
dustrial History of the United States; Money and Banking; 
Consumption Demceten Organization and Financial Manage- 
ment of Economics; Principles of Guidance; Teaching Occupa- 
tional Information; Measurement in Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance; Procedures and Techniques of the Personal 
Interview in Guidance; Elementary Shorthand; Advanced 
Shorthand and Transcription; Script Shorthand—Elementary; 
Elementary Typewriting. Address, Professor Atlee L. Percy, 
Director of Summer Session. 

CAMBRIDGE—HARVARD UNIVERSITY: June 29- 
August 8. Problems and Issues of Secondary Business Educa- 
tion; Principles and Practices in Vocational Education and 
Vocational Guidance; Workshop in Business Education. 
Address, Professor F. G. Nichols, Graduate School of Education. 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR—UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: June 
29-August 21. Visual and Audio Aids; Extra-Curricular Ac- 
tivities; Business Administration; Principles of Commercial 
Education; Improvements in Methods of Teaching Guidance. 
Addrese, J. M. Trytten, School of Education. 

BIG RAPIDS—FERRIS INSTITUTE: Two Terms, Ma 
18-June 26; June 29-July $1. Typewriting; Shorthand; A 
vanced Transcription; Cost Accounting; Office Training; Book- 
keeping; Theory of Accounting; Corporation Procedures; 
Problems in Taxation; Advertising; Labor Problems; Contracts; 
Agency and Partnership; Corporation Law and Bankruptcy; 

ethods of Teaching Commercia! Subjects; Economics; So- 
ciology. Address, M. S. Ward, President. 

DETROIT—WAYNE UNIVERSITY: June 22-August 16. 
Principles of Commercial Education; Problems and Methods in 
Teaching Bookkeeping, Business Mathematics, Junior Business 
Training, Related Social Business Subjects, and Shorthand; 
Research in Commercial Education; Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Office Machines; Filing; Office Practice; Accounting; Business 
Administration; Econemics; Education; English; Government; 
Law; Merchandising; Psychology; Salesmanship; Sociology. 
Address, Robert M. Magee, College of Education. 

KALAMAZOO—WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION: June 22-August 21. Shorthand; Typewriting; 
Office Machine Training; Improvement of Instruction in 
Business Education. Address, Dr. Elmer H. Wilde, Director of 
Summer Session. 

MOUNT PLEASANT—CENTRAL MICHIGAN COL- 
LEGE OF EDUCATION: Two Terms, June 22-July 22; July 
23-August 22. Accounting; Business Law; Business Organiza- 
tion; Typewriting; Advanced Business Law; Money and Bank- 
ing; Business Mathematics. Address, Dr. J. W. Foust, Director 
of Summer Session. 

YPSILANTI—CLEARY COLLEGE: June 29-Septem- 
ber 18. Commercial Methods; Renee Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Machine Technique; Commercial Law. Address, Irene 
E. Hines, Registrar. 


Minnesota 


ST. CLOUD—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 8-July 17; July 18-August 22. Beginning and Ad- 
vanced Office Machines; Accounting Problems; Advanced Ac- 
counting; Business Law; ethods in Teaching Business 
Subjects; Typewriting. Address, A. E. Schneider, Director, De- 
partment of Business Education. 

Mississippi 

STATE COLLEGE—MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE: 
Long Term, May 31-September 15; Short Term, June 11- 
September 5. Typewriting; Shorthand; Filing and Record 
Keeping; Office Practice; Guidance; Co-ordination of Di- 
versified Co-operative Training, Procedures for Part-time 
Commercial Teachers; Workshop in Guidance; Related Study 
Material. Address, B. P. Brooks, Director of Summer Session. 

UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI: June 
4-July 18. Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; Type- 
writing; Shorthand; Accounting. Address, R. C. Cook, Director 
of Summer Session. 


Missouri 


CAPE GIRARDEAU—-SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 2-August 6. Accounting; 
Commercial Law; Shorthand; Typewriting. Address, W. W. 
Parker, President. 

COLUMBIA—UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI: Eight 
Weeks’ Term, June 15-August 7; Twelve Weeks’ Term, June 15- 
September 3. Typewriting; Shorthand; Secretarial Practice; 
Teaching of Commercial Subjects; Accounting; Economics; 
Retailing; Industrial and Vocational Education; Problems of 
the Co-ordinator; Distributive Education; Adult Education; 
Guidance and Counseling; Graduate Courses in Secondary Edu- 
cation. Address, Theodore W. H. Iron, School of Education. 


May, 1942 


JEFFERSON CITY—LINCOLN UNIVERSITY: June 
16-August 7. Workshop in Teacher Training; Courses in 
Economics, Business Administration, and Secretarial Subjects 
Address, S. F. Collins, Director of Summer Session. 

KIRKSVILLE—NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 1-August 7. Personal, Clerical, 
and Secretarial Typewriting; Beginning and Advanced Short- 
hand; Elementary Accounting; Retail Accounting; Office Ap- 
pliances; The Teaching of Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeep- 
ing, and Business Management Courses. Address, L. A. 
Eubank, Dean. 


MARYVILLE—NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 2-July 3; July 6- 
August 6. Ls ee neg Accounting; Shorthand; Secretarial 
Practice; Corporation Finance; Business Law. Inter-session, 
August 6-September 2. Typewriting; Accounting; Business 
Organization and Administration; Eosaumar and Business 
Education. Address, Uel W. Lamkin, Dean. 

ST. LOUIS—WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 15-July 23; July 27—September 8; Post-Session, September 
4-September 24. Principles of Accounting; Economic Resources 
of the Americas; Statistics; History and Problems of Labor; 
Business Administration; Money and Banking; Business Law; 
Applied Theory of Accounts; Current Economie Problems; 
Personnel Administration; Government and Business; Auditing; 

search in Commercial Education; Beginning and Advanced 
Ezbewriting and Shorthand; Economics; The Teaching of 
Commereial Subjects. Address, Dr. Frank L. Wright, Director 
of Summer Session. 

SPRINGFIELD—SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May £7-July 28. Elementary and 
Advanced Accounting, Shorthand and Typewriting; Business 
Law; General Business Training; Methods in Teaching Com- 
mere al Subjects. Address, W. V. Cheek, Head of Commerce 
Department. 

WARRENSBURG—CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 28-July $1. Introduction to 
Economics; Principles of Economics; War Economics; Ele- 
mentary and Intermediate Shorthand; Dictation and Tran- 
scription; Business English; Elementary and Intermediate 

ypewriting; Elementary and Intermediate Accounting; Office 
Practice; Commercial Law; Methods of Teaching Business 
Subjects. Address, Lonzo Jones, Dean. 


Montana 


MISSOULA—MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY: June 
8-August 14. Shorthand; Typewriting; Office Machines Prac- 
tice; Teaching of Commercial Subjects. Address, Dr. G. D. 
Shallenberger, Director of Summer Session. 


Nebraska 


CHADRON—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 8-August 7. Elementary Typewriting; Beginning 
Shorthand; Penmanship. Address, W. G. Brooks, President. 

KEARNEY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June #- 
July 31. Beginning and Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting, 
and Accounting; Penmanship; Business Etiquette; Office Ma- 
chines; Office Tensile: Law; Salesmanship; Consumer Eco- 
nomics. Address, Herbert L. Cushing, Presiden’. 

LINCOLN—UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: Long Ses- 
sion, June 8-July 31; Short Session, June 8-July 15. Elemen- 
tary, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Secretarial 
Typewriting; Practicum; Elementary Shorthand Theory; Ap- 
lied Shorthand Theory; Advanced Shorthand; Secretarial 

raining; Office Machines; Special Methods in Shorthand, 
Bookkeeping, Typewriting, and Business Principles; Commer- 
cial Curriculum of the High School; Principles and Problems 
in Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Commer- 
cial Education. Address, Miss Luvicy M. Hill, Chairman, 
Commercial Arts Department. 

OMAHA—THE CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY: June 12- 
August 4. Principles of Accounting; Business English; Business 
Correspondence; Principles of Economics; Business Law; 
Personnel Management; Economics of Total War: Elementary 
and Advanced Typewriting; Elementary and Advanced Short- 
hand; Methods of Teaching High School Bookkeeping; General 
Methods in High School Instruction; Workshop in Education; 
Modern Education Problems. Address, T. S. Bowdern, S. J., 
Dean. 

OMAHA—THE COMMERCIAL EXTENSION: June 8- 
August 21. Accounting Theory and Practice; Accounting 
Principles; Advanced Accounting; Business Law; Principles of 
Salesmanship and Personality; Business English; Secretarial 
Practice and Office Routine; Concentration Shorthand; Ap- 
plied Dictation and Transcription; Typewriting; Business Ma- 
chines; Pen Art; Shorthand Theory; Shorthand Transcription. 
Address, O. J. Dickey, Director of Summer Session. 

OMAHA—MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA: 
June 8-July 10. Methods in Commercial Education; Work- 
shop for Secondary Teachers. Address, E. M. Hosman, Director 
of Summer Session. 

PERU—STATEJTEACHERS COLLEGE: June 8-July $1. 
Beginning and Advanced Typewriting and Shorthand. Address, 
E. H. Hayward, Registrar. 
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Nevada 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA: Long Term, June 


Accounting; Eco- 


RENO 
8-August 14: Short Term, June 16-July 24. 
nomie Principles; Management of Personal Finance; Commer- 


cial Law. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


New Hampshire 


DURHAM—UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
Two Terms, June 29-August 7; Auguat 10- September 18, Be- 
ginning and Advanced Shorthz and and T ypewriting; Economics; 
Government; Geography. Address, Arwood S. Northby. 


New Jersey 

MONTCLAIR—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: July 
6-August 14. The Teaching of Business Education; Salesman- 
ship; Consumer Education; Business Law. Address, Elizabeth 
S. Favor, Registrar. 

TRENTON—RIDER COLLEGE: June 16-August 14, 
Visual Education; Educational Tests and Measurements; 
History of Education; Vocational Guidance; Methods of 
Teaching Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, and Junior 
Business Training; Accounting; Medical Secretarial Courses. 
Address, Dr. Joseph W. Seay, Director of Summer Session, 


New Mexico 

LAS VEGAS —NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVER- 
SITY; Two Terms, June 8-July 17; July 18-August 21. Be- 
ginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting and Short- 
hand; Speed Typewriting; Principles of Accounting; Partner- 
ship Accounting; Corporation Accounting; Filing Practice and 
Procedure; Office Appliances; Methods of Teaching Secre- 
tarial Subjects; Business English; Seminar in Business Educa- 
tion; Problems of Business Education; Teaching of Socio- 
Business Subjects; Administration and Supervision of Business 
Education. Address, E. Dana Gibson, Head, Business Educa- 
tion Department. 

SILVER CITY—NEW MEXICO STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 1-July 24. Advanced Typewriting and 
Shorthand; Office and Secretarial Practice; Financing Extra- 
Curricular Activities. Address, Leon M. Bower, Director of 


Summer Session. 
New York 


ALBAN Y—--COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE: July 6-August 29. 
Stenography; Business Mathematics; Applied English; Ac- 
counts 1, 2, and 3; Elementary Law; Advanced Dictation 
and Transcription; Office Practice; Advanced Typewriting; 
Principles of Salesmanship. Address, Sister M. Blanche, Director 
of Summer Session. 

ALBAN Y—STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS: July 
6-August 16. Economic Geography; Stenography; Beginning 
and Advanced Typewriting; Principles and Problems of Dis- 
tributive Education; Retail Selling; Fundamentals of Distri- 
bution; Current Problems in Commercial Education; Studies 
in Commercial Content; Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
Address, Milton G. N elson, Director of Summer Session. 

BUFFALO—UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO: First Term, 
June 29-August 8. Principles of Accounting; Intermediate, 
Cost, and Advanced Accounting Problems; C. Review; 
Corporation Finance; Introduction to Economics; Labor and 
Industrial Relations: Problems in Business Education: Be- 
ginning and Advanced Typewriting; Business Statistics. 
Second Term, Auguat 10-September 19. Intermediate Account- 
ing; Money and Banking; Business Cycles and Industrial De- 
ve opment; Advanced Typewriting; Secretarial Practice. 
Address, Director of Summer Session. 

CHAUTAUQUA—CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER 
SCHOOLS: July 6-August 14. Foundations of Business Edu- 
cation; C urricula in Business Education; Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting and Bookkeeping; Economics; Elementary and 
Intermediate Shorthand; Elementary, Intermediate, and Ad- 
vanced Typewriting. Address, Mra. Elsie B. Hartzell, Secretary. 

ITHACA—CORNELL UNIVERSITY: June 29-August 8. 
Teachers’ Course in Mathematics; Statistics; Accounting; De- 
velopment of Economic Controls; Psychotechnology in Busi- 
ness and Industry; Prices; M: arketing. Address, Dr. L. C. Petry, 
Director of Summer Session. 

NEW YORK—TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY: Three Weeks’ Session, May 23-June 13. 
Education for the War and the Peace; Problems of Youth and 
Personnel Work; Problems in Developing ae, of Secon- 
dary Schools. Three Weeks’ Session, June 13-Jul Educa- 
tional Foundations; Problems in Vocational oe ll Siz 
Weeks’ Session, July 7 7—-August 14. Objectives and C urriculum 
Problems of Business Education; Orientation Course in Teach- 
ing Methods for Business Subjects; Introduction to Research 
in Business Education; Curriculum Workshop in Business 
Education; Problems of Business Education in Institutions of 
Higher Education; Improvement of the Teaching of Tran- 
scription, Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, and Junior 
Business Training; Methods and Materials in the Teaching of 
Office Practice; Advanced Office Practice; Business Organiza- 
tion and Manage ment; Machine Shorthand; Field Work in 
Business Education. Address, Dr. Hamden L. Forkner. 
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NEW YORK—FORDHAM UNIVERSITY: July 6- 
August 14. Methods of Teaching Shorthand, Typewriting, and 
Secretarial Studies; Secretarial Theory and Practice. Address, 
Dr. Francis M. Crowley, Dean. 


NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION: Inter-Session, June 8-July 3. Foundations 
of Business Education; Curricula in Business Education; Tests 
and Measurements in ‘Business Education; Evaluation of Cur. 
rent Literature in Business Education. July 6-August 14. 
Methods of Teaching Office Practice; Demonstration of Teach- 
ing Advanced Shorthand Dictation and Transcription, Ele. 
mentary Typewriting, and Elementary Gregg Shorthand; 
Principles and Problems of Office Practice; Improvement of 
Instruction in General Business, Bookkeeping and Related 
Subjects, and Secretarial Subjects; Evaluation of Current 
Literature in Business Education; Consumer Education in the 


Schools; Foundations of Business Education; Curricula in 
Business Education; Supervision of Business Education; 


Seminar in Business Education. 
partment of Business Education. 

NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL 
OF RETAILING: Three Weeks’ Session, July 6-July 25. 
Supervision and Co-ordination of Distributive Education; 
Retail-Personnel Management; Store Textiles; Retail Mer- 
chandising; Retail-Store Salesmanship; Principles and Prac- 
tices of Group Leadership; Advanced Textile Fabrics. Three 
Weeks’ Session, July 27-August 14. Problems of the Small 
Merchant; Retail Store Sales Promotion; Retail-Store Adver- 
tising; Retail Buying and Marketing; Nontextiles; Fashion in 
Apparel. Siz Weeks’ Session, July 6-August 14. Government 
Regulation of Retailing; Store Management and Operation; 
Window-Display Essentials. Address, Norris A. Brisco, Dean. 

ROCHESTER—NAZARETH COLLEGE: July 6-August 
14. Commercial Methods; Intensive ble aaa Shorthand; 
Statistics; Business Management; Accounting. Address, Sister 
Teresa Marie, Dean. 

SYRACUSE—SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
July 6-August 14; August 17-September 19. Method of Edu- 
cational Research; Methods and Materials in the Teaching of 
Stenography and Typewriting and Commercial Arithmetic; 
Principles and Problems in Commercial Education. Address, 
Dr. Ernest Reed, Director of Summer Session. 


Address. Paul S. Lomaz, De- 


North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE—-ASHEVILLE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 12-July 17; July 18-August 22. Elementary 
and Advanced Typewriting; Shorthand; Secretarial Studies. 
Address, John Miller, Director of Summer Session. 

CULLOWHEE—WESTERN CAROLINA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 11-July 21. Typewriting; Office 
and Secretarial Practice; Business Correspondence. Second 
Term, July 22-August 28. Introductory Business Problems; 
Buying and Budgeting; Business Machines Practice. Address, 
W. E. Bird, Director of Summer Session. 

ELON COLLEGE—ELON COLLEGE: June 8-August 26. 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Filing; Office Management; Business 
Organization and Practice; Business English. Address, J. D. 
Messick, Director of Summer Session. 

GREENSBORO—UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA: Two Terms, June 10-July 18; July 20-August 28. 
Methods in Teaching Secretarial Subjects; Curriculum Labora- 
tory; Subject Matter Courses in Business and Economics; 
Research Work in Business Education. Address, Dr. McKee 
Fisk. 

GREENVILLE—EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 4-July 15. Beginning and Advanced 
Typewriting; Beginning Shorthand; Office Machines; Beginning 
Accounting; Office Practice. Second Term, July 16—August 22. 
Advanced Typewriting; Intermediate Shorthand; General 
Business. Address, Howard J. McGinnis, Registrar. 


North Dakota 


GRAND FORKS—UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DA- 
KOTA: June 1-July 24. Shorthand; Advanced Stenography; 
Principles of Economics; Economic Problems; Money and 
Banking; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Elements of 
Accounting; Business Law; Income Tax Procedure; Seminar 
in Accounting Problems. Address, J. V. Brettwieser. 

MINOT—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 1!- 
July 24. Commercial Law; Accounting; Commercial Methods; 
Shorthand; Teaching of Secretarial Subjects; Typewriting. 
Address, Edna Hood. 

VALLEY CITY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
1—July 24. Typewriting; Shorthand; Public Finance. Address, 
Adolph Soroos, Registrar. 


Ohio 
AKRON—UNIVERSITY OF AKRON: Short Term, June 
15-July 24; Long Term, June 15-September 4. Accounting; 
Business Administration; Economic Geography; Business F1- 
nance; Marketing; Selling and Advertising; Business Law; 
Money and Ban ing; Business Correspon ence; Filing and 
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Machine Calculation; Secretarial Procedure; Secretarial Train- 
ing; Shorthand and Transcription; Personal Typing; Inter- 
mediate Dictation; Shorthand; Typewriting; Business English; 
Business Letters. ‘Address, Leslie P. Hardy, Director of Summer 
Session. 

ATHENS—OHIO UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, June 8- 
August 1; August 3-September 26. Elementary and Intermediate 
Accounting; Business Law; Principles of Economics; Business 
Finance; Industrial Management; Elements of Purchasing; 
Elementary Shorthand and Typewriting; Business Letter 
Writing; Dictation and Transcription; Teaching of Typewrit- 
ing; Secretarial Practice; Operation of Office Machine ry; Ad- 
ministration and Business Education; Research in Business 
Teaching Problems; Business Statistics. Address, E. A. Hansen, 
Director of Summer Session. 

BOWLING GREEN—STATE UNIVERSITY: June 16- 
August 7. Beginning and Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting, 
and Accounting; Graduate Courses in Business Education. 
Address, Dr. E. G. Knepper. 

CINCINNATI—UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI: Jn- 
ter-session, June 8-June 20; First Term, June 20-July 28; 
Second Term, July 29-September 1; Consumer Education In- 
stitute, June 15—June 27. Typew riting; Shorthand; Methods of 
Teaching Business Subjects; Teaching Consumer Education. 
Address, Office of Summer Session. 

CLEVELAND—WESTERN RESERVE UNIVE RSITY: 
Two Terms, June 22-July 31; August 5-September 11. Short- 
hand Speed Building; Methods of Tesshlon Commercial Sub- 
fects: Principles of Accounting; Introductory Cost Accounting; 

usiness Organization; Business Law. Address, Harry N. Irwin, 
Director of Summer Session. 

COLUMBUS—OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
June 22-July 25. Business Organization; Principles of Business 
Education; Selecting and Teaching of Senior High School 
Business Subjects; Methods of Teaching Distributive Educa- 
tion; Curriculum Content for Distributive Occupational Sub- 
jects; Organization and Administration of Education for the 
Distributive Occupations; Seminar in Business Education. 
Second Term, July 27-August 28. Administration and Super- 
vision of Business Education; Selecting and Teaching of Junior 
High School Subjects. Address, George W. Eckelberry, Director 
of Summer Session. 

COLUMBUS—ZANERIAN COLLEGE OF PENMAN- 
SHIP: July 6-August 17. Methods of Teaching Handwriting; 
Business Writing Analysis and Theory; Supervision of Hand- 
writing; Blackboard Writing; Ornamental Penm: unship and 
Flourishing; Engrossing and Dluminating; Manuscript Writing; 
Lettering; Engrossers’ Script. Address, FE. A. Lupfer, Principal. 

FINDLAY—FINDLAY COLLEGE: June 1-August 7. 
Elementary and Advanced Typewriting; Principles of Short- 
hand; Advanced Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Business 
Education; Operation of the Comptometer; Principles of 
Accounting; Secretarial Accounting; Business ‘Letter Writing; 
Business English; Principles and Problems of Economics; Office 
Machines and Practice. Address, E. E. Magoon, Director of 
Commercial Subjects. 

KENT—KENT STATE UNIVERSITY: Three Terms, 
June 16- + 24; July 27-August 28; August 31—September 18. 
Principles of Ac counting; Intermediate Accounting; Introduc- 
tion to Business Development of American Industries; Business 
Organization and Combination; Corporation Finance; Market- 
ing; Sales Management; Beginning and Advanced T ypewriting; 
Actual Office Practice; Advanced Stenography; Business Ma- 
chines; Problems of Office Supervision and Management; Busi- 
ness Letter Writing. Address Dean Fren Musselman. 

MOUNT ST. JOSEPH—COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. 
JOSEPH: June 15-September 18. Methods in Commercial 
Teaching; Tests and Measurements; Content Courses in Secre- 
tarial and Accounting Vields. Address, Sister Maria Corona, 
Director of Summer Session. 

NEW CONCORD—MUSKINGUM COLLEGE: 
August 28. Typewriting and Shorthand Methods. 
J. G. Lowery. 


OXFORD 


June 1- 


Address, 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY: 
July 17; July 20-August 28. Cost Accounting; Business Sta- 
tistics; ‘Business Law; Business Finance; Marketing; Adver- 
tising Principles; Economics; Beginning and Advanced Short- 
hand and Typewriting. Address, Dean E. J. Ashbaugh. 

SPRINGFIELD—WITTENBERG COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 16-July 18. Accounting Principles; Beginning and 
Advanced Typewriting and Stenography; Secretarial Practice; 
Principles of Economics; Economic History of the United 
States. Second Term, July 20-August 21. Beginning and Ad- 
vanced Typewriting and Stenography; The Teaching of Com- 
mercial Subjects; Principles of Economics. Address, W. C. 
Nystrom, Director of Summer Session. 

TOLEDO—UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO: First 
June 16-July 24. Accounting Principles; Cost Accounting; 
Principles of Economics; Elementary Statistics; Business 
Organization; Elementary Typewriting and Shorthand; Per- 
sonnel Manage ment in Education; Industrial Psychology; Ad- 
vanced General Psychology. Second Term, July 26-September 4. 
Accounting Principles; Kconomic Problems; Supervision of 
Secondary Education; Principles of Teaching; Principles of 
Psychology. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


Two Terms, June 8- 


Term, 


May, 1942 


WILMINGTON—WILMINGTON COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 8-July 10. Content Courses in Typewriting, Short- 
hand, and Bookkeeping; Methods of Teaching Typewriting, 
Shorthand, and Bookkeeping. Second Term, July 18-August 1 4. 
Content Courses in Typewriting, Shorthand, and Bookkeeping. 
Address, Dr. H. H. Vannorsdall, Director of Summer Seasion. 


e Oklahoma 


-EAST CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: May 24- 
July 23; Poat-Session, July 27-August 15. Business Mathe- 
matics; Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; Business Law; 
Business C orrespondence; Secretarial Training. Address, W. B. 
Morrison. 

ALVA—NORTHWESTERN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 2-August 20. Subject Matter Courses in Short- 
hand, Typewriting, and Accounting. Address, Registrar. 

DURANT—SOUTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, May 26-July 23; July 24- August 3. Principles of Type- 
writing and Shorthand; E lements of Accounting; Business Law; 
Business Correspondence; Practice Teaching. Address, T. 7. 
Montgomery, President. 

EDMOND- CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
May 25-July 24; July 25-August 14. Accounting; Typewriting: 
Business Law; ‘ae 238 Corresponde nee; Shorthand; Business 
Mathematics; Office Machines; Materials and Methods in 


ADA 


Commercial Education. Address, Earl Clevenger, Head, De- 
partment of Commerce. 
GOODWELL—PANHANDLE A. AND M. COLLEGE: 


May 25-July 17. Methods in Commercial Education; Principles 
and Problems of Commercial Education; Typewriting; Business 
Correspondence; Business Law; Advertising. Address, Marvin 
McKee, Director of Summer Session. 

NORMAN—UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA: Two 
Terms, June 2-July 28; July 29-August 22. Methods of Teach- 
ing Junior Business, Business Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, 
Economic Geography, Economics, Business Law, Consumer 
Problems, and Business Guidance; Accounting; Economics; 
Business Law; Office Machines; Shorthand; Transcription. 
Address, Vernon Musselman, Assistant Professor of Commercial 
Education. 

STILLWATER—OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE: 
June 5—August 28. Directed Business Practice; Apprentice 
Teaching in Business Education; Teaching Business Subjects; 
Thesis; Seminar; Problems in Business Education; Field Study; 
Problems in Distributive Education; Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Distributive Education Classes; Improvement 
of Instruction in Consumer Education; Improvement of In- 
struction in Merchandising; Improvement of Instruction in 
Typewriting and Transcription; Improvement of Instruction 
in Shorthand. Address, J. Andrew Holley, Head, Department 
of Business Education. 

TAHLEQUAH—NORTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE 
May 25-August 15. Training and Teacher Courses in Short. 
hand, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping. Address, J. E. Silver- 
thorn, Department of Commerce. 

WEATHERFORD—SOUTHWESTERN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 25-July 23. Beginning and 
Advanced Accounting and Typewriting; Business Law; Busi- 
ness Mathematics; Business Correspondence; Business English; 
Principles of Economics; Commercial Art; Business Ethics. 
Address, A. C. Guffy, Head, Department of Commerce. 


Oregon 


CORVALLIS—-OREGON STATE COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 20-July 25. Stenography; Typewriting; Office Procedure; 
Current Practices in the Teaching of Typewriting, Stenography, 
Office Procedure, and Commercial Education; Constructive 
Accounting; Teachers Courses in Bookkeeping and Business 
English. Second Term, July 25-August 29. Applied Stenog- 
raphy; Office Procedure. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

EUGENE—UNIVERSITY OF OREGON: Two Terms, 
June 18-July 17; July 18-August 21. Constructive Accounting 
Elements of Marketing; Industrial Purchasing; Business 
Policy; Business Cycles; Materials and Methods in Distributive 
Education. Address, Dan E. Clark, Director of Summer Session. 


Pennsylvania 
BLOOMSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Pre- 


Session, June 8-June 27. Economic Geography; Economics; 
Current Social and Economic Problems; Business Law; Soci- 
ology. Regular Session, June 29- August 8. Handwriting; 
Secondary School Business Education; Administration and 
Supervision of Business Education in Secondary Schools; Be- 
ginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Typewriting 
Applications; Beginning and Intermediate Shorthand; Short- 
hand Applications; Bookkeeping and Accounting; Business 
Organization and Finance. Post-Session, August 10-Auguat 29. 
Tests and Measurements in Business Subjects; Business 
Mathematics. Address, William C. Forney, Director, Department 
of Business Education. 

ELIZABETHTOWN— ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE: 
Inter-Session, June 2-June 20; Regular Session, June 22- 
August 1; Post-Session, August 8-August 22. Principles of Ac- 
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counting; Elementary Accounting Problems; Corporation Ac- 
counting; Cost Accounting; Commercial Geography; Principles 
of Economics; Consumer Dissection Business Law; Salesman- 
ship; Business Statistics; Elementary Shorthand and Type- 
writing; Secretarial and Office Practice; Business Correspond- 
ence. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


GROVE CITY—GROVE CITY COLLEGE: June 15- 
August 15. Economic Geography; Business Correspondence; 
Beginning and Advanced Accounting, Typewriting, and Stenog- 
raphy; Cost Accounting; Statistics; Investments; Tax Account- 
ings Commercial Law; Economics; Consumer Economics; 
Salesmanship; Marketing; Money and mem A General 
Business Training; Office Practice; General Principles of Com- 
mercial Education. Address, Harold O. White, Registrar. 


INDIANA—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Pre-Ses- 
sion, June 8-June 27; Regular Session, June 29-A t 8; Post- 
Session, August 10-August 29. Wartime Organization in Busi- 
ness Education; Bookkeeping; Shorthand; Typewriting; Store 
Practice; Methods in Business Education; Business Corre- 
spondence; Tests and Measurements in Business Education; 
Business Mathematics; Unit Planning in Business Education; 
Stenographic Office Practice; Business Law; Secondar School 
Business Education Organization and Content; usiness 
Writing; Visual Education; Business Organization and Finance. 
Address, G. G. Hill, Director, Department of Business Education. 

JENKINTOWN—BEAVER COLLEGE: June 22-August 
1. Typewriting; Business Law; Principles of Salesmanship; Ad- 
vertising; Money and Banking; Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


LEWISBURG—BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 8-July 18; July 20-September 6. Principles of Economics; 
Economic Problems; Elementary and Advanced Accounting, 
Shorthand, and Typewriting; Corporation Accounting; Labor 
and Personnel Problems; Office Machines and Clerical Practice; 
Economic Problems of Modern War; Business Management; 
Retail Distribution; Consumer Economics; Workshop in Busi- 
ness Education; Organization and Administration of Business 
Education; Research in Business Education; Educational 
Measurement. Address, F. G. Davis, Director of Summer School. 


NEW WILMINGTON—WESTMINSTER COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 8-July 17; July 20-August 28. Commercial 
Law; Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting. 
Address, Director of Summer Session. 


PHILADELPHIA—DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY: June 26—September 12. Basic courses in Accounting 
and other subjects. Address, Registrar. 


PHILADELPHIA—TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: June 29- 
August 7. Business Law; Principles of Commercial Education; 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping; Commercial Arithmetic 
and Methods; Methods in Commercial Geography; History 
and Philosophy of Commercial Education; Administration and 
Supervision of Commercial Education; Principles of Economics; 
Problems of Economics; Economic Geography; Business 
Cycles; Audio-Visual Education. Address, Harry A. Cochran, 
Director of Summer Session. 


PHILADELPHIA—UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA: Two Terms, June 22—August 1; August 8—September 12. 
Principles and Problems in Business Education; Problems and 
Practices in Consumer Economic Education; Teaching the 
Social-Business Subjects; Accounting; Business Law, Eco- 
nomics; Finance; Geography; Industry; Marketing; Insurance. 
Address, W. L. Einolf, Bennett Hall. 

PITTSBURGH—UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH: 
Pre-Session, June 15-June 26; Regular Session, June 29—August 
7; Post-Session, August 10-August 21. Advanced Typewriting; 
Content and ethods of Transcription; Office Practice; 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Methods of Teaching Gregg 
Shorthand; Advanced Economic Geography; Content and 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Arithmetic; Methods and 
Materials of Teaching Bookkeeping; Office and Clerical Prac- 
tice; Occupational Adjustments; Guidance for Teachers of 
Business Subjects; Principles and Problems of Business Educa- 
tion; Curriculum Making for Business Courses; Money and 
Banking; Personal Finance. Address, D. D. Lessenberry, Di- 
rector of Courses in Commercial Education. 

PITTSBURGH—UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH RE- 
SEARCH BUREAU FOR RETAIL TRAINING: First Term, 
June 29-July 17. Content and Methods of Teaching Mer- 
chandise oaation (Textiles); Content and Methods of 
Teaching Store Managers’ Classes; Content and Methods 
of Teaching Secondary School Distributive Occupational 
Training Classes. Second Term, July 20-August 7. Content and 
Methods of Teaching Merchandise Information (Non-Textiles); 
Course Construction for Teachers and Teacher Co-ordinators; 
Content and Methods of Teaching Pre-employment Distribu- 
tive Occupational Training Classes. Address, Bishop Brown, 
Director of Research Bureau. 

SELINSGROVE—SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY: 
June 16-August 8. All courses in Business Administration. 
Address, Secretary of Admission. 

SHIPPENSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Pre- 
Session, June 8-June 26. Either Secondary School Business 
Education or Clerical Practice. Regular Session, June 29- 
August 7. Federal Tax Accounting; Accounting; Typewriting. 
Post-Session, August 10-August 28. Psychology of Methods 
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in Business Education or Clerical Practice. Address, Dr. Albert 
Lindsay Rowland, President. 


Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE—BRYANT COLLEGE: June 24-August 
5. Methods of Teaching Typewriting and Shorthand; General 
Psychology; Educational Psychology; School Management; 
History of Education; Principles of Teaching and Testing; 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping; Methods of Teaching 
Office Machines. Address, John L. Allan, Executive Secretary. 


South Carolina 


COLUMBIA—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA: 
June 9-August 1. Elementary Shorthand; Elementary Ac- 
counting; Office Practice; Federal Tax Procedure; Survey of 
Advanced Accounting; Analysis of Accounts; Materials and 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping, Typewriting, Shorthand 
Office Practice, and Junior Business Subjects; Outlines o 
Economics; Business Law; Business Finance; Monetar 
Problems; Current Economic Problems. Address, J. A. Stod- 
dard, Director of Summer Session. 

ROCK HILL—WINTHROP COLLEGE: June 9-July $1. 
Typewriting; Personal-Use Typewriting; Principles jof Ac- 
counting; Retodeies of Shorthand; Financial Organization; 
Marketing; Advanced Dictation; Business Law; Elements of 
Economics. Address, Dean Mowat G. Fraser. 


South Dakota 


ABERDEEN—NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 8-July 10. Typewriting; Accounting; 
Cost Accounting; Business Law. Second Term, July 18-August 
14. Principles of Accounting; Typewriting; Advertising. Ad- 
dress, Registrar. 

VERMILLION—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA: 
First Term, June 1-July 10. Beginning Shorthand; Beginning 
and Advanced Typewriting; Principles of Accounting; Inter- 
mediate Accounting; Corporation Finance; Governmental Con- 
trol of Public Utilities; The Teaching of Commercial Subjects; 
Principles of Economics; Public Finance; Practical Banking; 
Value and Distribution. Second Term, July 18-August 21. Be- 
ginning and Advanced Shorthand and Typewriting; Principles 
of Economics; Economics of War. Address, William H. Batson, 
Director of Summer Session. 


Tennessee 


JOHNSON CITY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
May 28-August 6. Typewriting Methods; Penmanship 
Methods; Business English; Business Mathematics; Commer- 
cial Geography; Principles of Accounting; Shorthand; Eco- 
nomics; Advanced Accounting; Secretarial Training and Office 
Practice; Elements of Commercial Law; Marketing; Salesman- 
ship; Business Management. Address, C. C. Sherrod, President. 

KNOXVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: First 
Term, June 8-July 16. fhomenting, Business Law; Distributive 
Education; Economics; Finance; Marketing; Statistics; T pe- 
writing; Office Methods; Secretarial Problems; The Teaching 
of Typewriting; Graduate Seminar; Thesis; Business Letters 
and epestes ) ome Secretarial Practice. Second Term, July 
16-August 21. Accounting; Business Law; Economics; Teach- 
ing the Social-Business Subjects; Curriculum Construction in 
Business Education; Thesis; Graduate Seminar; Office Methods; 
Secretarial Problems; Business Letters and Reports; Office 

anagement. Address, Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, Professor of 
Business Education. 

NASHVILLE—GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: June 6-August 21. Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Accounting; Business Law; Methods of Teaching Commercial 
Subjects; Shanon Geography. Address, J. D. Fenn. 


Texas 


ALPINE—SUL ROSS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 6—July 17; July 18-August 29. All courses in 
Business Administration; Vocational Guidance. Address, Dr. 
H.W. Morelock, President. 


AUSTIN—UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS: First Term, June 
4-July 13. Elementary Typewriting; Shorthand and Type- 
writing; Elementary Accounting; Business Correspondence; 
Business Law; Intermediate Accounting; Business Statistics; 
Tabulating Machine Practice; Fundamentals of Advertising; 
Advanced Business Law: Problems in Business Administration; 
Governmental Accounting; Public Budgeting and Financial 
Reporting; Recent Trends in Teaching Business Subjects. 
Second Term, July 14-August 24. Elementary Typewriting; 
Shorthand and Typewriting; Elementary Accounting; Business 
Correspondence; Susiness Law; Cost Accounting; Business 
Statistics; Personal Salesmanship; Advanced Business Statis- 
tics; Problems in Business Administration; Special Studies in 
Business Administration. Address, Registrar. 

CANYON—WEST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, May 27-July 25. Bookkeeping; Type- 
writing; Shorthand; Introduction to Business; Advanced Type- 
writing; Office Training for Stenographers; Elementary Ac- 
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counting; Advanced Dictation and Practical Transcription; 
Principles of Marketing; Business English; Business Law; 
Analysis of Financial Statements; Statistical Methods. Second 
Term, July 27-September 5. Bookkeeping; Typewriting; Short- 
hand; Advanced Typewriting; Elementary Accounting; Busi- 
ness Law; Corporation Finance; Governmental Accounting. 
Address, D. A. Shirley, Registrar. 

COMMERCE—EAST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 2-July 10; July 13-August 21. Elemen- 
tary and Advanced Shorthand and Typewriting; Bookkeeping; 
Accounting; Methods in Teaching Commercial Subjects; A 
vanced Dictation; Business Letter Writing; Business Lew: 
Salesmanship; Marketing. Address, S. H. Whitley, President. 


DENTON—NORTH TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 8-August 22; Inter-session, August 24—September 
11. Elementary and Advanced Typewriting and Bookkeeping; 
Business Correspondence; Business Law; Methods Courses in 
Commercial Subjects; Office Machines Course; Insurance; 
Marketing; Money and Banking; Business Organization; In- 
come Tax Accounting; Auditing Address, Dean B. B. Harris. 

HOUSTON—UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON: Two Terms, 
June 4-July 15; July 16-August 27. Methods of Teaching Com- 
mercial Subjects; Elementary and Advanced Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Elementary Accounting; Business Mathematics: 
Introduction to Business; Business Corre spondence; Business 
Statistics; Business Law; Investments; Marketing; Business 
Machines; C. P. A. Problems. Address, Robert A. White, Head, 
College of Business Administration. 

HUNTSVILLE—SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 2-July 11; July 13-August 20. 
Curriculum Construction in Business Education. Address, 
Marshal Riz, Registrar. 

NACOGDOCHES—STEPHEN F. AUSTIN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 3-August 29. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Elementary Accounting; Economics; Money and 


Banking; The Teaching of Commercial Subjects. Address, 
Ellis M. Sowell, Registrar. 
SAN MARCOS—SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE 


TEACHERS COLLEGE: First Term, June 1-July 11. Busi- 
uess Arithmetic; Beginning Typewriting; Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Shorthand; Business Correspondence; Principles of 
Accounting; Penmanship, Advanced Accounting; Municipal 
Accounting. Second Term, July 13-August 21. Bookkeeping; 
Office Practice; Advanced Shorthand; Secretarial Few om 
Principles of Accounting; Advanced Accounting; Auditing; 
Problems in Business Administration. Address, Dr. A. A. 
Grusendorf, Registrar. 


WACO—BAYLOR UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, June 2- 
July 10; July 13-August 2. Teachers’ Courses in Business 
Education. Address, Lorena Stretch, Director of Summer 
Session. 

WICHITA FALLS—HARDIN JUNIOR COLLEGE: 
June 2-July 31. Accounting; Principles and Problems of 
Economics; Beginning and Advanced Shorthand and Type- 
writing. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


Utah 


LOGAN—UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE: 
June 8-July 17. Problems in Business Education; Methods of 
Teaching Typewriting; Elementary and Advanced Type writing; 
Elementary and Intermediate Stenography; Calculator Opera- 
tion; Posting Machine Operation; Accounting. Address, M. R. 
Merrill, Director of Summer Session. 


PROVO—BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY: Two 
Terms, June 15-July 24; July 27-August 29. Typewriting; Be- 
ginning and Advanced Shorthand; Accounting; Business Ad- 
ministration; Personnel Administration. Address, Dean of 
Summer School. 

SALT LAKE CITY—UNIVERSITY OF UTAH: June 15- 
July. 28. Beginning Shorthand; Typewriting; Elementary Eco- 
nomics; Labor Problems; Public Finance; ‘conomics of War; 
Intermediate Economic Theory. Address, John T. Wahlquist, 
Dean, School of Education. 


Vermont 


BURLINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT: July 
8-Auguat 18. Typewriting; Secretarial Practice; Filing. Address, 
Bennett C. Douglass, Director of Summer Session. 

Virginia 
FARMVILLE—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
erms, June 16-July 18; July 20-August 22. Typewriting; 
Office Problems in Typewriting; Principles of Business Educa- 
tion; Economics. Address, M. L. Landrum, Head, Department 
of Commerce. 
FREDERICKSBURG—MARY WASHINGTON COL- 
EGE: First Term, June 16- July 18. Beginning and Ad- 
vanced Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, and Office 
Practice; Business Organization; Business Law. Second Term, 
July 20-August 22. Beginning and Advanced Accounting; 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Advanced Office and Secretarial 
Practice; "Money and Banking; Business Law; Advanced 


Stenography. Address, Dr. J. H. Dodd, Head, Department of 
Commerce. 


May, 1942 


HARRISON BURG—MADISON COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 16-July 28. Education for the Consumer and Investor; 
Introduction to Business; Accounting. Second Term, July 27- 
August 27. Mathematics for the Consumer; Typewriting; Ac- 
counting. Address, Dr. Anson B. Barber, Head, Department of 
Business Education. 

RADFORD — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 16-July 18; July 20-August 21. Accounting; Re- 
tailing; Business Law; Office Machine Practice; Typewriting; 
Short and; Dictation; Methods of Teaching Conmanaial 
ow "Address, Robert J. Young, Director of Business Edu- 


cattio 

UNIVERSITY— UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: First 
Term, June 18-July 24. Elementary and Advanced Book- 
keeping and Shorthand; Elementary, Intermediate, and Ad- 
vanced Typewriting. Second Term, July 26—August 29. Inter- 
mediate and Advanced Bookkeepin and Shorthand; Ele- 
mentary, Intermediate, and oy men | Typewriting. Address, 
Registrar of Summer Quarter. 


Washington 


CHENEY—EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION: Two Terms, June 18-July 17; July 20- August 
19. Beginning Typewriting; Outlines of Economics; National 
Defense Administration; Contemporary Social Problems. 
Address, Registrar. 

PULLMAN—STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON: 
June 15-August 7. Typewriting; Shorthand; Shorthand Re- 
view; Transcription Methods and Materials; Secretarial Work; 
Office Organization and Management; Improvement of In- 
struction in Secretarial Subjects; Principles and Practices of 
Business Education; Seminar in Business Education; Content 
and Material in Part-Time Distributive Education Programs; 
Principles and Problems of Distributive Education; Current 
Problems of Retail Distribution. Address, Lewis R. Toll. 

SEATTLE—UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: Two 
Terms, June 23- July 22; July 23-August 21. Secretarial Train- 
ing; Methods i in Commercial E ducation (Shorthand and Type- 
writing). Address, Summer Quarter Office. 


West Virginia 
HUNTINGTON—MARSHALL COLLEGE: 


gust 28. Principles of Economics. 
Director of Summer Session. 


MONTGOMERY—WEST VIRGINIA INST ITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY: First Term, June 8-July 17. Beginning and 
Advanced Typewriting; Principles of Economics; Money, 
Credit, and Banking; Principles of Accounting; Secretaria] 
Accounting; Business English; Business Mathematics; Inter- 
mediate Shorthand; Dictation and Transcription; Principles 
of Filing; Office Appliance s; Materials and Methods in Secre- 
tarial Subjects. Second Term, July 17—August 28. Advanced 
Typewriting; Consumer Economics; Dictation and Transcrip- 
tion; Principles of Accounting; Principles of Business Educa- 
tion; Secretarial Accounting; Machine Calculation; Materials 


June 8-Au- 
Address, Otis E. Wilson, 


and Methods in Bookkeeping and Social Business. Address, 
Registrar. 
MORGANTOWN—WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY: 


Two Terms, June 8-July 17; July 21—August 28. Intermediate 
Shorthand. June 8-August 7. Practice Teaching for Teachers 
of Commerce. Address, A. J. Dadisman, Director of Summer 
Session. 

SALEM—SALEM COLLEGE: June 1-August 21. Ac- 
counting; Typewriting; Shorthand; Business English; Business 
Mathematics; Commercial Art. Address, Professor W. R. 
Harris, Head, Department of Commerce. 

SHEPHERDSTOWN—SHEPHERD STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: First Term, June 8-July 17. Economic 
Geography; Stenography; Accounting; Consumer Buying. 
Second Term, July 20-August 28. Typewriting; Ney of 
Economics; Stenography; Accounting. Address, A. D. Kena- 
mond, Director of Summer Session. 

WEST LIBERTY—WEST LIBERTY STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE: First Term, June 8-July 17. Accounting; 
Economics of War. Second Term, July 28-August 28. Account- 
ing; Labor and Industrial Problems. Address, Dr. Paul N. 
Elbin, President. 

Wisconsin 

MADISON—UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: June 29- 
August 7. Curriculum and Instruction in Commercial Subjects; 
Topics in the Mathematical Theory of Investment; Credits 
pe Collections; Analysis of Financial Reports; Workshop in 
Secondary Education. 
Summer Session. 

WHITEWATER—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
16-July 24. Advanced Methods Courses in Bookkeeping, 
General Business Education, Shorthand, and Typewriting; 
Content Courses in Commercial Education. Address, Paul A. 
Carlson, Director of Commercial Education. 


Address, S. H. Goodnight, Dean of 


Wyoming 
LARAMIE—UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING: June 18- 
August 21. The Teaching of Commercial Subjects in the 


Secondary School; Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; Filing; 
Machine Operation. Address, O. C. Schwitering, Director of 
Summer Session. 
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Fundamentals of Selling 


FOURTH EDITION e WALTERS AND WINGATE 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING, Fourth Edition, is a new book with a new 
approach. It is intended to be used in the first or introductory course in the 
distributive education field. 


In the introductory chapters the authors give careful attention to the general 
principles of marketing and distribution along with the fundamental principles 
of selling technique. 


This 1942 book emphasizes the general principles of selling that are the basis 
for all types of selling, including the types of selling that are necessary in a 
store, in a filling station, in a restaurant, by a farmer in selling produce, or by a 
traveling salesman. In every chapter emphasis is placed on the type of infor- 
mation that a salesperson needs in meeting consumer wants and consumer 
demands. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING provides ample practice in the application of 
the principles of selling. The principles are made meaningful by requiring the 
student to apply these principles in terms of retailing, wholesaling, letter writing, 
advertising, and in selling one’s own services. 


A workbook may be obtained to accompany the textbook. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Conference for Business Students 


A conference for secondary school students 
of business education is to be sponsored by 
the School of Business and the School of 
Education of the University of Connecticut, 
Storrs. This conference will be conducted 
in co-operation with the Future Business 
Leaders of America. It is scheduled for 
Saturday, May 9, and it will be held at the 
University of Connecticut. Frank H. Ash, 
associate professor of business education, is 
conference chairman. The program is as 
follows: 

MORNING SESSION 
Chairman—Dr. P. Roy Brammell, dean, School of 

Education 
10:00 a. m.—10:30 a. M. 

Registration and Informal Reception 
10:30 a. M.-10:50 A. M. 

“Preparing for Business Leadership”’—Dr. H. L. 

Forkner, Columbia University, New York City 
10:50 a. M.-11:10 A. M. 

“Over the Counter’”—Willard H. Campbell, promo- 
tional director of G. Fox and Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut 

11:10 aA. M.-11:30 A. M. 

“Accounts Must Be Accounted For!”—George A. 
Drieu, assistant secretary of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Company 

11:30 a. M.—11:50 A. M. 

Discussion 
11:50 a. M.-12:20 P. M. 

Movies in Color: “The University of Connecticut” 
12:20 p. M.—1:00 P. M. 

Tour of Buildings and Grounds 
1:00 Pp. M.—2:15 P. M. 

Luncheon 

AFTERNOON SESSION 
Chairman—Lawrence J. Ackerman, dean, School of 

Business 
2:30 p. M.—2:50 P. M. 

“Youth’s Part in the War Program”—Dr. A. N. 

Jorgensen, president, University of Connecticut 
2:50 Pp. M.—3:10 P. M. 

“Making Good on the Job” —Edward N. Allen, presi- 

dent of the Sage-Allen Company, Hartford 
3:10 Pp. m.—3:30 P. M. 

“Take a Letter, Please” —James McKinley, assistant 

secretary of the Aetna Life Insurance Company 
3:30 p. m.—3:50 P. M. 

Discussion 
3:50 Pp. M.—4:30 P. M. 

Movies on champion shorthand writers 


Dr. Copeland Goes to Georgia College 
Dr. J. Dewberry Cope- 


land was recently elected 
head of the departments 
of economics and secre- 
tarial practice at Georgia 
State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, and he has 
been given the rank of 
full professor. Dr. Cope- 
land goes to Milledge- 
ville from Mary Wash- 
ington College, Freder- 
icksburg, Virginia. He 
is replacing Dr. Charles 
T. Taylor who has ac- 
cepted a position with 
the Federal Reserve 
Board in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Dr. Copeland received his D. E. degree 
from New York University, New York City, 
and his B. S. and M. A. degrees from the 
University of Florida, Gainesville. He was 
an assistant professor of business education 
at the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School of 
the University of Florida, Gainesville, before 
going to Mary Washington College. 








Dr. J.D. Copeland 


Kammerer to Teach Summer Courses 


Clyde W. Kammerer, head of the com- 
mercial department of Central High School, 
Detroit, Michigan, will again teach summér 
courses at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. Mr. Kammerer will teach a 
course in business education during the sum- 
mer session to be held from June 29- 
August 7. This course will feature such top- 
ics as curriculum developments, instruc- 
tional procedures, and the evaluation tech- 
nique relative to instruction. Special at- 
tention will be given to research and to 
recent developments in the field of business 
education. 

Mr. Kammerer will also serve as one of 
the advisors in the secondary school work- 
shop which will be conducted under the 
direction of Dr. Gordon Mackenzie. 











William Chance 


William Chance has been elected secretary 
to Superintendent Charles D. Lutz of the 
Gary Public Schools, Gary, Indiana. Mr. 
Chance taught at the Emerson High School, 
Gary, Indiana, from 1938 to 1941. He suc- 
ceeds Harold Leith, who recently joined the 
faculty of the department of business teacher 
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in New Position 


training at the University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. Chance was granted a leave of ab- 
sence from his teaching position. In addi- 
tion to serving as secretary to Superin- 
tendent Lutz, he will also serve as secretary 
of the Gary Board of Education. 
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California Teachers Elect Eckhoff 

Harry C. Eckhoff, assistant state super- 
visor in the Bureau of Business Education, 
California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, is the newly elected president 
of the California Business Educators’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Eckhoff was elected at the 
ninth annual conference held at the Los 
Angeles City College on Saturday, March 28. 
The theme of the 1942 conference was 
“Business Education in Community, State, 
and Nation.” 

The other newly elected officers are: vice 
president, Mrs. Berneice K. Cunningham, 
Downey Union High School, Downey; 
treasurer, Philip B. Ashworth, San Diego 
Vocational School, San Diego. The secre- 
tary will be appointed later. 


Milwaukee Teachers Conduct Survey 


A group of Milwaukee commercial teach- 
ers recently completed a survey of employers 
in the Milwaukee business and industrial 
area. ‘The survey was made in connection 
with a study to determine what desirable 
changes might be made in the commercial 
curriculum of the Milwaukee high schools. 
W. H. Jordan, West Division High School, 
Milwaukee, served as chairman of the sur- 
vey committee. 

Commercial teachers will be interested in 
a tabulation of the replies given to the 
question, “From your observation and ex- 
perience with high school graduates who are 
just beginning their employment, do you 
believe them to be satisfactorily trained in 
the following subjects:” 


Satis- Unsatis- 
factory factory 
(a) Penmanship............. 27 35 or 56.5% 
(b) Spelling................. 48 14 or 22.6% 
(c) Vocabulary............. 46 12 or 20.7% 
(d) Business English......... 43 17 or 28.3% 
(e) Mathematical accuracy... 42 19 or 31.1% 
(f) Ability to follow instruc- 
EE ee er rre 50 8 or 13.8% 


(g) Understanding of the use 
of common business forms 36 
(h) Understanding of funda- 
mental business principles 30 
(i) Accuracy and good form in 


21 or 36.8% 


27 or 47.4% 


Roo asco i 37 20 or 35.1% 
(j) Accuracy in transcription 

of shorthand notes....... 35 21 or 37.5% 
(k) Accuracy in typing....... 35 21 or 37.5% 
1) Speed in typing.......... $2 23 or 41.8% 
(m) Facility in the use of office 

Sere 29 21 or 42.0% 


The questionnaire was sent to approxi- 
mately 165 employers. Approximately 45 
per cent of the employers returned the 
questionnaire. 
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Syracuse University Conference 

The annual Conference on Business Edu- 
cation sponsored by Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York, will be held in the 
Men’s Lounge of Hendricks Chapel on the 
campus on Thursday, July 16. 

Some of the topics to be discussed at the 
conference are: Philosophy and Trends in 
Business Education; Classroom Practices, 
Demonstrations, Guidance, and Counselling; 
Distributive Education; Administration and 
Management; and Education in a Defensive 
World. Nationally-known business educa- 
tors will participate in the program. 

. . Sd 
Oklahoma Summer Conference 


The sixth annual summer conference on 
business education, sponsored jointly by 
the Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion and the School of Commerce of the 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
will be held on Friday and Saturday, June 
12 and 13. 

J. Andrew Holley, head of the department 
of business education, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, has announced that the following 
well-known lecturers and leaders in business 
education are expected to participate in the 
program: Paul A. Carlson, director of com- 
mercial education, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, Dr. Harvey A. 
Andruss, president of State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania; R. B. McHenry, 
director of industrial and adult education, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; Rowena Wellman, asso- 
ciate professor of commerce and _ business 
administration, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg; John A. Pendery, office 
manager and assistant sales manager, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; John A. Pope, agent for distributive 
education, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Lloyd L. Jones, director of 
research, Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York City. The conference program will also 
include leading college and high school teach- 
ers in Oklahoma and from adjoining states. 

Mr. Holley was recently elected vice presi- 
dent of the Commission on Colleges and 
Secondary Schools at the meeting held by 
the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. This office carries 
with it membership on the executive com- 
mittee of the Association. 





BUY U. S. WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Southeastern Louisiana Conference 


The fourth annual conference conducted 
by the commercial teachers of southeastern 
Louisiana was held at Southeastern Louisi- 
ana College, Hammond, on March 20. 

The morning session of the conference was 
presided over by Morse J. Isreal, superin- 
tendent of schools, Bogalusa. The speakers 
on the morning session were W. Harmon 
Wilson, editor of THe Batance SHEET, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and R. G. Cole, Gregg 
Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois. The 
afternoon session was presided over by Dr. 
G. W. Bond, dean of Southeastern Louisiana 
College. This session was devoted to a 
panel discussion on the topic, ‘Wartime 
Business Education.” Miss Ray Abrams, 
principal of Joseph A. Maybin School for 
Graduates, New Orleans, Louisiana, was 
panel discussion co-ordinator. Members of 
the panel were W. Harmon Wilson, R. G. 
Cole, G. T. Walker, W. E. Butler, Green 
Davis, and Dr. H. K, Norton. 


7. * 7. 
Sanford-Brown Business College Expands 


W. S. Sanford, president of the Sanford- 
Brown Business College, St. Louis, Missouri, 
has announced that he is extending the 
service of his school to commercial teachers 
in and around St. Louis. He is offering an 
intensive teacher-training course which will 
cover the anniversary method of presenting 
shorthand, the functional method of pre- 
senting shorthand, the development of 
speed and fluency, applied secretarial prac- 
tice, typewriting technique (including alter- 
nating drills), guidance and employment, 
personality development, and round table 
discussions. 

The session will be held from June 15 to 
June 20; there will be no tuition charges. 
Invitations will be mailed to teachers within 
aradius of 150 miles of the school. 

_ The faculty will consist of the following 
individuals: W.S. Sanford, Desma Renner, 
Helen Stone, E. E. Hitzman, Lillian Wind- 
man, N. D. Sanford, and Ethel Sporich. 
Miss Renner is a shorthand demonstrator 
and teacher of 200-word classes in shorthand. 


Gemmell Joins College Faculty 


James Gemmell was 
recently appointed to the 
faculty of the New York 
State College for Teach- 
ers, Albany. Mr. Gem- 
mell was formerly head 
of the commercial de- 
partment at the Hornell 
High School, Hornell, 
New York. He also 
taught commercial sub- 
jects at Griffith Insti- 
tute, Springville, New 
York, and at Hartwick 
High School, Hartwick, 
New York. 

In 1938 Mr. Gemmell 
received his B.S. degree from the University 
of Wyoming, Laramie. He has completed 
graduate work at Syracuse University. 

> » * 


New Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 


Delta Pi Epsilon, honorary graduate busi- 
ness education fraternity, will install Delta 
Chapter at the University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on Sunday, May 10. Ray 
G. Price, head of the department of business 
teacher training, University of Cincinnati, 
is sponsor of the new chapter. 

The national president, D. D. Lessenberry 
of the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, will preside over the installa- 
tion ceremonies. The following are the 
charter members: Louise Abbihl, Gladys 
Bahr, Rhodapearl Bayha, Effie Corcoran, 
Paul W. Cutshall, Velma H. Fortman, 
William E. Henrich, Eda Meyer, Marguerite 
M. Ryan, T. H. Ziegler, Evelyn Hibner, 
Claude C. Grove, Howard Nelson, Mary O. 
Houser, Ruth Doherty, Ralph K. Knost, 
Dorothy L. Duis, Charles Nicely, and 
Harold Leith. 

Alpha Chapter is located at New York 
University, New York City; Beta Chapter 
is located at Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater; and Gamma Chapter is located 
at the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 





James Gemmell 








South Carolina Officers Maced 


Julia Ector, University High School, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, was recently elected 
president of the commercial section of the 
South Carolina Education Association. The 
meeting was held in Columbia on Thursday, 
March 19. 


| 
| May, 1942 


The other officers elected to serve with 
Miss Ector are: vice president, Dorothy 
Boone, Parker High School, Greenville; 
secretary, Elizabeth O’Dell, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia; treasurer, 
Clarina Cornwell, High School, Columbia. 
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TEACH ECONOMICS THAT IS 
MEANINGFUL AND NONTECHNICAL 











Introductory Economics 


SECOND EDITION J. H. DODD 


INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS gives you a course that you can teach without 
confusing the student with technical theories and cold, abstract, meaningless 
discussions. This is accomplished in three distinct ways: (1) through a meaning- 
ful approach—in the three beginning chapters, the student is given an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with economics, to know what it is, and to know 
why it is an important subject for him to understand; (2) through a nontechnical 
treatment of economic principles—this is accomplished by nontechnical lan- 
guage, providing an interesting background before presenting the principles, 
and speaking in terms that are familiar to the student; and (3) providing prac- 
tical everyday applications—applications which tie up the student's interests 
with problems as they relate to everyday happenings in government, in industry, 
and in business. 


Many timely topics are treated in INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS, Second 
Edition, but treated in a way that will make the information permanently useful. 
For example, (a) social security, (b) unemployment insurance, (c) problems of 
taxation, (d) old-age insurance, (e) protective tariffs, and (f) capital and labor. 


The adoption of INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS, Second Edition, therefore, 
assures you of getting a book that will help your students grasp a clear, mean- 
ingful, and nontechnical interpretation of everyday economics. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Lantern Slides for Junior Business 
(Continued from page 399) 


its destination, but can we give an adequate 
word picture of the simplex printer, the 
routing process, or the transmission in- 
struments? Careful examination of the 
various topics in the junior business course 
of study will reveal many other situations 
which are best presented by lantern slides. 
Assuming that a topic has been selected 
the teacher must work up a lesson plan in 
which pictures, charts, diagrams, and other 
illustrations are arranged in proper sequence. 
He should keep in mind the five steps in a 
complete lesson unit. Provision should be 
made for apperceptive background, and 
problems for motivation should also be 
included. Here it will be found desirable to 
use cartoon drawings to illustrate the 
motivating situation. Logical and se- 
quential development are essential. The 
teacher should be prepared to ask appro- 
priate questions with each slide, and he 
should also plan to have a summary and an 
application as a part of the lesson unit. 


The problem of getting material to be 
presented in the lesson now arises. Business 
firms are usually willing to co-operate. The 
Western Union Telegraph Company was 
glad to supply the material which formed 
the greater part of my lesson on telegraphy. 
For the lesson on mailing, the Postage Meter 
Company of New York was extremely 
helpful. In addition, cartoons can be made 
by students. Pictures can also be taken 
by the teacher or by a student who is a 
member of the school’s camera club. 


The final step is the preparation of the 
films and the slides. Here technical photo- 
graphic ability on the part of the teacher is 
not required. If the teacher is not a pho- 
tographer, he can either learn to do the work 
himself, or he may call on camera enthusiasts 
among his acquaintances or his students. 

To summarize, then, the steps in preparing 
a visual lesson unit are as follows: 

1. Determine what topic to use. 

2. Prepare a lesson plan. 

3. Select and prepare the necessary ma- 

terials. 

4. Photograph the pictures, diagrams, 

charts, or other material used. 

5. Prepare the lantern slides. 

The satisfaction derived from seeing a 
class intent on learning and taking an active 
interest in the lessons, as well as asking for 
more, is worth the effort involved in the 
preparation of a lesson of this type. 
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concLusion. Where words cannot ade- 
quately describe a process, where language 
cannot fully explain a fact, or where a visit 
to a place of business is impossible, lantern 
slides can be used to bring concrete ex- 
amples to the classroom. This new teaching 
technique has wide possibilities for intro- 
ducing or summarizing a topic, for giving 
a fuller understanding of the subject matter, 
and for enriching the learning process. Why 
not give it some thought? 


Mississippi Teachers Meet 

The annual convention of the Mississippi 
Business Education Association was held at 
the Robert E. Lee Hotel, Jackson, on Friday, 
March 13. Elsie Davis, Mississippi State 
College for Women, Columbus, was elected 
chairman for the coming year. 

The meeting was presided over by O. H. 
Little, University High School, Oxford. 
Among the speakers on the program were 
J. Murray Hill, first vice president of 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky, and executive secre- 
tary of the National Business Teachers 
Association; and M. O. Kirkpatrick, presi- 
dent of Cecil’s Business College, Asheville, 
North Carolina, and president of the South- 
ern Business Education Association. 

e . * 
Illinois Business Teachers Elect Officers 

The newly elected officers of the Illinois 
Business Education Association are: presi- 
dent, Bernard Baker, Bureau of Curriculum, 
Board of Education, Chicago; vice president, 
Glen I. Myers, regional supervisor of dis- 
tributive education, State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Springfield; treasurer, 
Jane V. Deal, head of commercial depart- 
ment, J. Sterling Morton High School, 
Cicero; secretary, Eileen C. Stack, Tuley 
High School, Chicago. These officers were 
elected at the meeting held at the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, on March 27. 

Several outstanding speakers appeared on 
the program, including R. G. Walters of 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsy]l- 
vania; J. W. Rau, New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, Illinois; T. C. 
Campbell, general manager of the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation, 
Chicago; J. T. Meek, executive secretary of 
the Illinois Federation of Retail Associa- 
tions; Hazel R. Ferguson, assistant to the 
president of Butler Brothers, national dis- 
tributors of general merchandise; and Ray- 
mond §. Blunt, Certified Public Accountant 
of Chicago. 
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BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
by R. R. Aurner, author 
Effective Business Correspondence 


STRENGTHENING PROFESSIONAL PREPARA- 
TION. Often teachers in service ask me for 
concrete guidance in strengthening their 
professional preparation for the teaching 
and the supervising of the teaching of busi- 
ness correspondence. Here are my sugges- 
tions: 

First, a teacher of business correspondence 
must have the usual cultural background ac- 
quired in a liberal arts or letters and science 
course. For general classroom technique the 
candidate about to enter the field should 
preferably take the usual collateral courses 
in education. 


Second, the teacher of business corre- 
spondence should accumulate as much prac- 
tical business experience as possible, either 
during the summer, in time taken off during 
the regular school year, or in part-time work. 
This business experience may involve office 
work, creative correspondence, or possibly 
some selling. Valuable experience may also 
be obtained by participating in a certain 
amount of field work in market research 
which would involve the interviewing of 
individuals in the home. 


Third, it is vital that the teacher read 
current business literature, such as Fortune, 
Business Week, and the business sections of 
other leading periodicals. Interest should 
also be maintained in marketing and dis- 
tribution, applied psychology, sociology, 
business ethics, and the expanding interests 
of the consumer. 


Fourth, the teacher in service who wishes 
to make progress should keep alert to field 
developments, to business news, and to 
opportunities for self-advancement through 
further graduate work and creative business 
writing. It is agreed that the possession of 
the Master’s or the Doctor’s degree gives 
the teacher command of a better job than 
might otherwise be available. Such graduate 
courses should be kept in the field of market- 
ing and distribution rather than in the field 
of pure English. The field of English does 
not give adequate knowledge, background, 
or control of business problems. On the 
other hand, graduate work in marketing 
and distribution can, under the right cur- 
riculum, give satisfactory advanced training 
in these subjects, plus adequate control of 
the English language. 
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ECONOMICS 
by J. H. Dodd, author 


Introductory Economics 


HOW CAN THE PEOPLE IN THE NATION ACHIEVE 
THE GREATEST DEGREE OF WELL-BEING? This 
question should be studied as the culmina- 
tion of a course in economics. At the be. 
ginning of the course students do not possess 
the information as to facts and principles 
that would enable them to discuss the 
question intelligently. Even after students 
have studied the subject of economics, they 
will still lack the ability to answer the 
question with finality. They are, however, 
prepared to view the problems inherent in 
our economic system and to perceive the 
interrelationships between the problems. 
It is appropriate, therefore, to finish the 
course with a consideration of the proposals 
that have been advanced for promoting the 
national welfare, including capitalism, so- 
cialism, communism, fascism, and nazism. 


For convenience, it is desirable to work 
out the fundamental characteristics of 
capitalism, communism, fascism, and nazism 
and to discuss the merits and the demerits of 
each type of economic order. It will be found 
that each type of economic order possesses 
certain points of strength, as well as points 
of weakness. Students will come to see that 
the difficulty in this connection is not with 
the question, “Shall we adopt one of the 
systems in its pure form?” Rather, the 
question is, “Which system shall be ac- 
cepted as the basic type, with a certain 
amount of the others added?” This is the 
source of greatest difficulty in comparing 
economic systems. But the teacher has not 
done his duty until he has brought his 
students to the point where they will ex- 
amine each of the proposed economic and 
social systems dispassionately and will be 
willing to accept that which is good in each 
case and reject that which appears to be 


bad. 


It is entirely possible that most students 
will conclude that a marked degree of plan- 
ning should characterize each of our types 
of government. If this increased role of 
government is to promote freedom, however, 
and not result in merely substituting govert- 
ment bureaucracy and governmental op- 
pression for a few cases of economic mo 
nopoly and privilege, citizens must show 
more understanding and interest in govern- 


mental affairs. 
VO. Meroe Stud 
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SCrvtce Column 
MACHINE CALCULATION 


by Raymond C. Goodfellow, co-author 
Machine Calculator Courses 


THE NEED FOR THE “WHY” ATTITUDE AS WELL 
AS THE “HOW” ATTITUDE. Partial teaching of 
advanced topics, such as shortcuts, will 
enable the student to know how to perform 
the work, but he will not know when to use 
it. It is not enough to explain how the calcu- 
lation is performed; why the work is done 
that particular way should also be stressed 
in order that the student will know when to 
put the short-cut to use. In addition, suf- 
ficient situations should be provided in 
classwork and on tests in which the students 
must make the decision as to the method to 
employ. 

In methodology classes we learn that in 
our teaching we should proceed from the 
“known to the unknown,” from “the simple 
to the complex.” In agreement with this 
method of teaching, machine work is fastest 
and best explained to students in terms of 
“paper and pencil” arithmetic—if they have 
the proper background. If they do not have 
the proper background, time should be 
taken to provide it before proceeding to an 
explanation of the machine work. There is 
usually a small minority in the average 
machine operation class that does not need 
drill in such fundamentals as converting 
fractions to decimals, converting percentages 
to decimals, and converting decimals to per- 
centages. 


Shorthand and typewriting teachers make 
good use of charts, graphs, and other prog- 
ress-showing devices for motivation; the 
machine operation teacher can do the same. 
Competition is an excellent device for keep- 
ing the students interested, regardless of 
whether the student competes with his own 
past records, or with other members of the 
class. The results, however, should be posted 
and any improvement should be publicized. 


Commercial students are always interested 
in the possibility of obtaining employment 
and their efforts can be spurred on if a 
former student, who is now employed as a 
machine operator, is invited to tell of his ex- 
periences; if a businessman is invited to tell 
how machines are used in his office, as well 
as what he expects from his employees; if 
field trips are taken to machine departments 
in the offices of local business organizations; 
and if want ad clippings for machine oper- 
ators are posted on the bulletin board. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


by Paul L. Salsgiver, co-author 
General Business 


SUPPLEMENTING TEXTBOOK STUDY. Text- 
book study usually involves such learning 
activities as reading, class discussion, prob- 
lem solving, and the preparation of various 
types of written assignments. There are 
many other ways, however, in which the 
study of general business may be made 
interesting to the pupils. The following 
teaching devices offer suggestions for sup- 
plementing textbook study in general busi- 
ness: 

Personal Interview. Individual pupils may be 
assigned to interview businessmen, laymen, 
parents, teachers, and others concerning 
pertinent subjects covered in the course. 


Preparation of Exhibits. Almost every unit in 
the course lends itself to the collection of 
various business forms that may be arranged 
and displayed on bulletin boards, on tables, 
in exhibit cases, or in other places in the 
classroom. 

Collection of Supplementary Materials. Pupils 
may be encouraged to collect pamphlets, 
pictures, charts, books, and periodical refer- 
ences relating to different units in the 
course. Extra credit may be given for this 
work. 

Special Talks. Experts may be asked to talk 
to the class and to lead class discussions on 
subjects that contain considerable technical 
information. For example, an insurance 
agent may discuss various forms of insurance; 
a retailer may discuss installment buying and 
selling; a banker may discuss banking in- 
formation; a postal clerk may discuss 
services of the Post Office Department. 


Visual Aids. In addition to textbook illus- 
trations, such visual aids as motion pictures, 
slides, and charts may be used. Many col- 
leges and universities, museums, and busi- 
ness firms have collections of films and other 
visual aids for distribution. 


Field Trips. Visits to banks, manufacturing 

concerns, travel and transportation agencies, 
telegraph and telephone companies, offices, 
and stores may be arranged for individuals, 
small groups, or classes for the purpose of 
providing pupils with the opportunity to 
study real-life situations. 
Pupils may be in- 
terested in making useful materials, such as 
files, budget records, or notebooks for refer- 
ence purposes. 


Construction Activities. 
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Business Education for National Offence. 
Monograph 56. 1942. Sponsored by Pi Omega Pi, 
business education fraternity. A 13-page, printed, 
paper-bound monograph compiling sixty-seven specific 
ways in which business teachers may co-operate in the 
war effort. Single copies free. South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Dallas. 


Consumer Education—A Working Outline 
of a Course for Secondary Schools. 1942. By 
Frank Parker, Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A 
75-page, mimeographed, paper-bound outline for 
secondary school teachers of consumer education. The 
outline is planned for a two-semester course. Price $1.00. 
Frank Parker, 86th and Woodland Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


United States Government Manual. Spring, 
1942. A 698-page, printed, paper-bound book which 
covers the creation and the organization, the functions 
and the activities of all branches of the government. 
The material is accompanied by organization charts 
and the names and titles of the administrative officials. 
Single copies 75 cents; subsequent editions $1.00; 
subscriptions (three editions a year) $2.75. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Textile Labels Approved by the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council. 1942. A mimeo- 
graphed bulletin in which are listed the manufacturers 
and distributors who are using on certain textile prod- 
ucts labels which have been approved by the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council. It also tells on what 
basis the Council approves textile labels, and it de- 
scribes the advantages to consumers of labels of this 
type. Single copies free. National Consumer-Retailer 
Council, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New York, New York. 


The Business Curriculum. Monograph 56. 
1942. By R. G. Walters, Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pennsylvania. A 40-page, printed, paper-bound 
monograph written to show present long-time tendencies 
in curriculum making. The monograph should prove 
helpful to school administrators and to business 
teachers who are planning curriculum revisions, as well 
as to business students in the various colleges and 
universities who are preparing for business teaching 
positions. Single copies free. South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Dallas. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Walls Between the States. By the Twentieth 
Century Fund Committee on Distribution. A 10-page, 
printed bulletin in which is discussed the interstate 
trade barriers and how they affect the national welfare. 
It is a discussion of a survey of the cost of distributing 
goods in the United States. Price 2 cents each in 
quantities up to 500; 14 cents each in quantities over 
500. The Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42d 
Street, New York, New York. 


Army and Navy Correspondence. 1942. A 39- 
page, printed, paper-bound booklet, 844” x 11". It 
includes models of Army and Navy correspondence, 
rules for layout and construction, signatures, indorse- 
ments, and recognized abbreviations. Recommended 
for Army and Navy classes or for a supplement in any 
school. List price 32 cents. South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Dallas. 


Official Defense Publications Supplement. 
January, 1942. By Jerome K. Wilcox, associate 
librarian, University of California, Berkeley. A 135- 
page, mimeographed, paper-bound book providing a 
guide to state and Federal publications. The supple- 
ment is made up of three parts: state publications, 
Federal publications, and a general subject index. 
Price $1.00. Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California. 


Instructor’s Guide—Typewriting. July, 
1942. By O. M. Piehn; edited by Charles P. Wood- 
bury. A 77-page, mimeographed, paper-bound book 
providing a guide for the teaching of typewriting to 
Army medical department clerks. The course is de- 
signed to give the student a thorough review of the 
fundamental principles of typewriting and to instruct 
him in the use of the typewriter for filling out military 
forms and the typing of military correspondence. 
Limited number of copies available. C. A. Bell, 
Director, Illinois Board for Vocational Education, 408 
Centennial Building, Springfield, Illinois. 


Job Sheets for Office Machines Courses. 
1942. By C. E. Daggett, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. A 35-page, mimeographed, paper- 
bound booklet containing job sheets for use in teaching 
office machines courses. The job sheets are in the form 
of assignments adapted for use in a university or in 4 
high school. The material will serve as an excellent 
guide to follow in constructing job sheets based on 
various office machines. Single copies $1.00; 30 cents 
on orders of five or more copies. C. E. Daggett, De- 
partment of Business Education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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“LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS 


Toddler’s Menu 


“How are you feeling today?” asked the doctor. 

“Not at all well.” 

“Humph! Did you take the medicine I prescribed 
for you?” 

“—o. 

“Ah, yes—and the diet? I think I told you to eat 
only such food as could be easily digested by a three- 
year-old child. Did you follow my instructions?” 

“Yes, doctor. I ate two handfuls of mud, a piece of 
orange peel, a shoe button, and a couple of cigarette 


1 


ends! 
eee 


It Can’t Be 


“She was the dumbest girl I ever saw.” 
*‘What makes you think so?” 
“TI mentioned bacteria and she thought that was the 
back door of a cafeteria.” 
eee 


Modern Eve 


Mother: “‘Why did you strike your little sister?” 
Young Bobby: “Well, we were playing Adam and 
Eve and instead of tempting me with the apple, she ate 


it herself.” 
e ee 


Indian Flappers 


They were discussing the North American Indian in 
school one day when the teacher asked if anyone 
could tell what the leaders of the tribes were called. 

“Chiefs,” answered one bright little girl. 

“Correct. Now can any of you tell me what the 
women were called?” 

There was silence for some time, and then a small 
boy frantically waved his hand for recognition. 

“Well, Frankie?”’ said the teacher. 

“‘Miss-chiefs,” he announced, proudly. 

e ee 


Couldn’t Miss the Chance 


“Yes, father,” said the young lady, “I’ve decided to 
marry Oswald Potts. 

“What!” he ejaculated. “You’re going to marry that 
insignificant little fellow? Why, you’ve always said 
that you’d never marry anyone under six feet.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“I know, dad,” she replied, “but I’ve given the matter 
serious thought, and I’ve decided to knock off twenty 


per cent for cash.” 
eee 


Wonder-Worker 


““Com-pa-nee, attenshun,” bawled the drill sergeant 
to the awkward squad. ““‘Com-pa-nee, lift up your left 
leg and hold it straight in front of you.” 

By mistake one member held up his right leg, which 
brought it out side by side with his neighbor’s left leg. 

“And who is the galoot over there holding up both 
legs?”’ shouted the hard-boiled sergeant. 
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Railroad Repartee 


Old Lady: “Oh, conductor, please stop the train. | 
dropped my wig out of the window.” 

Conductor: “‘Never mind, madam: there is a switch 
just this side of the next station.” 


s o 7 
Don’t Get Nosey, Bud! 


Professor: “I will now use my hat to represent the 
planet Mars. Are there any questions before I go on?”’ 
Student: “‘Yes, is Mars inhabited?” 


7 e 
Time to Conserve 


A middle-aged woman lost her balance and fell out 
of a window into a garbage can. A Chinaman happened 
to pass by, and remarked: 

*““*Melicans velly wasteful. That woman good for 
ten years yet.” a ae a 


Sure 


A certain newspaper that made a practice of answer- 
ing inquiries from readers received this one: 

“Please tell me what is the matter with my chickens. 
They go to roost apparently well. The next morning 
we find one or more on their backs on the floor, stiff, 
combs white, and their feet in the air.” 

It was the editor’s busy day, so this is what the reader 
received: 

“Dear Sir: Your chickens are dead.” 


Let Her Go! 


John and George, small sons of a Baptist minister, 
after listening to one of their father’s sermons, decided 
that they must baptize their family of cats. The kittens 
made no objection. One by one they were put into a 
big tub of water. 

But when it came to the mother cat, she rebelled— 
and fought—and scratched—until at last John re- 
~ oe “Just sprinkle her, George, and let her go to 
hell.” 

eee 


Tactful Tactics 


Two bellhops were discussing things in general. 
One was telling how he’d just got his job and that the 
hotel manager had told him he must treat the guests 
with tact. 

“What is this tact stuff?” he wanted to know. 

“Let me enlighten your intellect,” said the other 
bellhop. “Once I was workin’ up at the Waldorf Hotel. 
One day I was cleanin’ up and happened to open @ 
bathroom door and there was a lady sittin’ in the tub. 

“I shut the door quick and said, ‘Beg your pardon, 
sir!” 

“Well, that ‘beg your pardon’ was just politeness, 
but the ‘sir’-—that was tact!” 
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MORE 


1 a Mere Book on Modern Selling Methods 
1 IT STRESSES SALESMANSHIP AP- 
PLIED TO RETAILING 


2. IT STRESSES PRINCIPLES OF STORE 
OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAILING 


SECOND EDITION e By WALTERS AND ROWSE 
FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAILING is intended to be more than a mere guide 
in training for the vocation of retailing. It goes beyond the training provided in 
most textbooks (1) by stressing salesmanship as applied to retailing, and (2) by 
stressing principles of store operation and store management. 


Long experience in teaching retail selling has given the authors a realization 
of the salesperson’s need of good English and of skill in arithmetic. Hence, 
special chapters have been devoted to these subjects. Other important topics 
covered include markup, credits, records, expense of operation, and terms of 
sale. 


Each chapter is followed by twenty questions based on the text. Numerous 
problems provide realistic applications of the principles developed in each 
chapter. The projects with each chapter bring the student in direct contact 
with actual practices of the various kinds of stores (small stores as well as large 
stores). 


- 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Teacher with experience in both public and private schools 
desires position as teacher of accounting and allied subjects. 
Wife can teach shorthand and allied subjects if services are 
desired. Address, No. 280. 


Woman, 24, with 3 years’ teaching experience in public 
and private schools desires position as teacher of commercial 
subjects or of elementary school subjects. Holds two degrees. 
Prefers private or public school in the vicinity of New York 
City. Address, No. 281. 


Man, 39, with 20 years’ experience in all phases of private 
business school work desires position as principal, sales 
manager, or combination teacher and office registrar. Will 
consider salary or salary and commission. Excellent references. 
Address, No. 282. 





Woman with 14 years’ experience teaching commercial 
subjects desires position in a high school or a business college. 
Has also had secretarial experience. Can teach Gregg short- 
hand, bookkeeping, typewriting, commercial law, English, and 
other commercial subjects. Holds B. S. and B. C. degrees and 
permanent high school certificate. Available after May 15. 
Address, No. 283. 





Married man, 37, with A. B. degree and 17 years’ teaching 
experience in public and private schools desires teaching 
position for summer months. Has had 2 years’ office experience. 
Can teach all commercial subjects. Majored in bookkeeping, 
— and typewriting. Available June 8. Address, 

0. 284. 





Schoolman with tested commercial methods, diversified 
training, and successful experience in all phases of school 
operation desires position. Has modest capital to invest. 
Available immediately. Address, No. 285. 





Middle-aged teacher of bookkeeping and allied subjects 
desires teaching-selling position. Has had years of experience 
in both fields. Is especially successful in contact work by 
telephone. State salary, present enrollment, and other in- 
formation in first letter. Address, No. 286. 





Young woman with 8 years’ experience teaching Gregg 
shorthand and typewriting desires summer position in a busi- 
ness school or a college. Holds B. S. degree. Good personality. 
Excellent references. Address, No. 287. 





A well-qualified educator and author with high school, 
junior college, and college teaching experience desires position 
as supervisor or college instructor. Can teach all commercial 
subjects, but is especially well qualified to teach accounting, 
law, finance, and salesmanship. Has A. M. and LL. D. degrees. 
Good references. Address, No. 288. 





Young woman, now employed, desires permanent or sum- 
mer position teaching Gregg shorthand and _typewriting. 
Can teach other commercial subjects. Has had 14 years’ 
ae experience. Holds B. S. and M. A. degrees. Address, 

0. lo 
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‘Thoroughly experienced fieldman desires position with a 
reputable business college. Can produce results, and is ac. 
customed to keen competition. Prefers city territory in the 
Middle West. Address, No. 291. 





Woman with experience teaching all commercial subjects 
desires summer teaching position in a business college. Holds 
B. S. degree. Will accept moderate salary. Address, No. 292. 





Experienced woman teacher desires position in a school or 
college in or near New York City. Holds three degrees. Can 
teach Gregg shorthand, business English, typewriting, and 
other business subjects. Can also teach French and Spanish. 
Address, No. 293. 





Man with wide experience in high schools, business schools, 
and colleges desires position with a high-class school. Has had 
actual accounting experience in a business office and with 
C. P. A. firm in New York City. Has trained several shorthand 
winners. Can bring with him an expert registrar who will 
accept a nominal salary plus a percentage if a real opportunity 
for expansion exists. Small city no objection if school is pro- 
gressive. Address, No. 294. 





Experienced woman teacher desires summer or permanent 
teaching position. Can teach shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping, and related subjects. Has A. B. degree and has done 
some graduate work. Has had actual business experience as 
stenographer and bookkeeper. Address, No. 295. 





Young woman with M. A. degree desires position as teacher 
of stenographic subjects in a college or a private school. Has 
had teaching and actual business experience. Holds Gregg 
College honors. Address, No. 296. 





Husband and wife desire teaching positions beginning in 
September. Wife holds degree in commercial education; 
husband holds Master’s degree in education. Both have had 
teaching, organizing, managing, and soliciting experience. 
Address, No. 297. 





Young woman with B. S. degree desires position for summer 
months in a junior or a senior college. Is qualified to teach 
all commercial subjects and social science. Has had 4 years’ 
teaching experience in a commercial college and a high school, 
as well as 2 years’ secretarial experience in a large corporation. 
Available after June 1. Address, No. 298. 





Man, 36, with 7 years’ teaching experience desires summet 
position in a progressive private school or business college. 
Holds B. Ed. degree in commerce and has done work toward 
Master’s degree. Prefers work in accounting and typing fields. 
Central states preferred. Available June 10. Address, No. 299. 





Capable and experienced young woman desires position 
with a reliable and progressive private school or busines 
college. Is especially qualified to teach shorthand and secre- 
tarial subjects. Has executive ability. Best of references 
Location not important. Address, No. 300. 





Lady teacher with several years’ experience teaching com- 
mercial subjects, including Stenotypy, desires commerce 
teaching position in a high school or a business college. Would 
consider investing in a reliable business college. Is a colleg¢ 
and university graduate. Available June 1. Address, No. 302 
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Responsible man, 27, desires teaching position in a reliable 
business college. Holds A. B. degree and has done work 
toward Master’s degree. Can teach 20th Century Bookkeep- 
ing, typewriting, Gregg shorthand, business arithmetic, busi- 
ness English, word study, spelling, and speech. Has had high 
school and business college teaching experience, as well as 
office experience in a large corporation. Address, No. 301. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Married man with two degrees and experience as a teacher, 
registrar, and solicitor desires to contact one or two experienced 
teachers, men or women, with some capital to organize a pro- 
fessional school of business training in or near Los Angeles. 
School to offer business training to high school and college 
graduates. Address, No. 303. 





WANTED: Man to serve as head of a bookkeeping de- 
partment. Prefer man with a family who has been exempted 
from the draft. Beginning salary at least $2,000 a year. Position 
open in thirty days. School located in the Middle West. 
Address, No. 304. 





WANTED: Man to serve as principal for a private com- 
mercial school in one of the Central states. Will pay $3,000 
to $3,600 a year for the right man. Address, No. 305. 





WANTED: Lady, not over 45, to teach office practice and 
personality development in a high-grade business school on 
the East Coast. Real ability and outstanding personality neces- 
sary. Prefer someone who could help coach students for as- 
sembly programs which are broadcast from the college once a 
week. Give full particulars in first letter. Send photograph 
and state salary expected on a yearly basis. Address, No. 306. 





WANTED: Lady, between 25 and 40, to teach typewriting. 
Must have degree. Must possess pleasing personality and 
should be able to get results. Send detailed information and 
photograph. State salary expected on year-round basis. Ad- 
— College of Business~ Administration, Norfolk 





WANTED: Woman teacher of typewriting, shorthand, and 
office practice for a business college located in Ohio. Small 
classes. Excellent salary. Address, No. 307. 





WANTED: Man to serve as manager-teacher for the dura- 
tion, or longer if individual is willing to buy an interesi. Must 
be able to teach accounting and business machines and be 
an aggressive business manager. Must be out of draft age. 
Present manager to be drafted soon. Address, No. 308. 





WANTED: Bookkeeping teacher who is also capable of 
ag Comptometer course. State when available. Address, 
io. 309. 





WANTED: A man, not liable for military service, to teach 
accounting, business mathematics, and commercial law in a 
high-grade business school located in the East. Position will 
be open September 1. Address, No. 310. 





WANTED: Woman to teach bookkeeping, business 
English, and allied subjects in a business school located in the 
East. Ability to teach shorthand and typewriting will be an 
+ Position will be open September 1. Address, 
No. > 





WANTED: An experienced and competent man to serve 
as salesman and registrar during the summer months. Must 
be qualified to teach bookkeeping, accounting, and office 
machines for the balance of the year. Address, No. 312. 





WANTED: Fieldman for well-established business college 
in the South. Commission basis. Must have good selling record. 

necessary. Give references, age and other particulars in 
first letter. Send photograph. Address, No. 313. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy a two- or three-teacher commercial 
school with a good reputation. Prefer school located in southern 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, or the Southwest. Give full particulars in first 
letter. Address, No. 314. 





Responsible young lawyer with teaching experiemce de- 
sires to lease a small school with option of buying later. Give 
full details in first letter. Address, No. 315. 


May, 19492 


WANTED: To buy a Comptometer or a small calculating 
machine. Give make, model, and lowest price in first letter. 
Address, No. 316. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Small school with good equipment and fine 
reputation. Located in southern California. Owner selling 
because of other interests. Fine opportunity for a live-wire 
school man. Address, No. 317. 





FOR SALE: Money-making school in a thriving industrial 
section of the Middle West. Owner has been drafted. Will 
earn the purchase price in six months. Address, No. 318. 





FOR SALE: An established school located in the Middle 
West. Debt free, fully equipped, and no long-term tuition 
liabilities. Unusually low overhead. Ideal location for war- 
time enrollment. Two teachers and a teacher-manager could 
handle the school easily. Owner selling because of poor health 
and other interests. hh required or a substantial down- 
payment from responsible school man. Address, No. 319. 





FOR SALE: Two-teacher business college in a Middle 
Western city with a population of 25,000. No competition near. 
Average gross income for last six years is about $4,500. Will 
sell for $2,500 cash or $3,000 with terms of $1,800 down and 
balance in equal payments over a period of three years. Ad- 
dress, No. 320. 





FOR SALE: Small school located in the heart of a defense 
area in the Middle West. School growing rapidly. Investiga- 
tion and bids solicited. Address, No. 321. 





FOR SALE: Well-established business college in Call- 
fornia. Located in a wealthy community of 65,000. No com- 
petition. Fine opportunity for man and wife or for two active 
men. Fine equipment; office and business machine equipment 
especially good. A good buy. Address, No. 322. 





FOR SALE: Fully accredited, growing business schoo 
located in the Southwest. All new equipment. Now has 175 
students; plenty of prospects from which to draw. Excellent 
reputation. Owner being drafted. Address, No. 323. 





FOR SALE: Small school in a Southern state. Good 
reputation; no debts; low overhead. Has equipment for fifty 
students. A good buy for a person who will go after business. 
Owner selling because of age. Address, No. 324. 





FOR SALE: Small school in defense area in Illinois. Is 
debt free and has excellent equipment. Low overhead. School 
has good reputation and has been making money. A good in- 
vestment for an experienced school man or for someone with 
promotional ability. Will sell for cash. Address, No. 325. 





FOR SALE: Fully-equipped two-teacher school in Cali- 
fornia. Has a drawing territory of 125,000. Yearly enrollments 
up to 75 students; opportunity for expansion. Owner called 
to service. Must sell before June. Price $2,500 cash. Address, 
No. 326. 





FOR SALE: Half interest in a well-known school in the 
Middle West. Purchaser has opportunity to become general 
manager at a good salary. Only experienced business school 
man will be considered. School has no debts and has an 
ample reserve cash balance. School is a money-maker. Sizable 
investment required. Partner retiring because of poor health. 
Address, No. 327. 





FOR SALE: Two-teacher secretarial school in eastern 
Massachusetts. Modern equipment; 1940 typewriters and 
machines. Selling price less than fair inventory appraisal of 
equipment; no charge for good will. Owner selling because 
of poor health. Address, No. 328. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: L. C. Smith 26-inch typewriter for less than 
half price. In excellent condition. Address, Cortland Business 
Institute, Cortland, New York. 





FOR SALE: Late model Stenotype, No. A-36557, with 
instruction books and carrying case. Used very little. Address, 
No. 329. 








FOR SALE: Almost-new plete equip t for seventy- 
five students, including desks, chairs, machines, and office 
equipment. Will sell for $1,500 cash. Address, No. 330. 
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Development of Transcription Skill 
(Continued from page 398) 


but it is the responsibility of the stenog- 
rapher, and accurate work is compulsory. 

THE ARRANGEMENT OF MATERIAL. Maila- 
bility and speed are affected by the manner 
in which the transcript is arranged. Tran- 
scribers should learn to judge the approxi- 
mate length of the typed copy from the 
length of their shorthand notes. Retyping 
material purely for placement is inefficient. 
In judging notes, a stenographer must learn 
to take into consideration such factors as 
tabulations, paragraphing, long inside ad- 
dress, a large number of enclosures, or a long 
list of names to whom carbon copies are 
being sent. A stenographer should have a 
clear mental picture of the setup of the 
final draft of the letter or report before she 
begins to transcribe. 


THE HANDLING OF MATERIAL. The time 
taken for transcription is materially affected 
by the way in which transcription material 
is handled. Notes should be placed so that 
they can be read with ease. Some typists 
prefer a form of copyholder for their note- 
books. The notebook should be placed so 
that the typist’s body is not thrown out of 
line when the notes are being read. The 
typist should be able to read the notes 
easily. Studies by office managers show that 
when lighting is adequate and the material 
is easy to read, errors decline up to 25 per 
cent; output is therefore speeded up. We 
should give attention to this factor in our 
classrooms. 


The stenographer should be encouraged to 
study her own particular situation and to 
devise means of reducing transcription time 
through such media as addressing envelopes 
in chain fashion. The papers to be used for 
transcription should be easily accessible and 
they should be arranged on the desk or in 
the desk drawer so that they can be reached 
with a minimum of motion. Typing aids, 
such as erasers, shields, and pencils, should 
be within easy reach. Completed materials 
should be placed where they will not become 
soiled and where they will not be open to 
the gaze of anyone who happens to go 
through the office. 

The teacher can increase the letter tran- 
scription rates of his students from 12 to 20 
words a minute by simply teaching them to 
organize and to handle their materials ef- 
ficiently. Expert experienced stenographers 
transcribe twice as rapidly as do inexpert 
ones. Time and motion studies show that 
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the secret of expert stenographers’ success is 
that they spend only one-third as much time 
handling the “extras” as do the slower 
stenographers. One of the main reasons why 
slow transcribers make such a poor showing 
is that they spend altogether too much 
time assembling papers, making corrections, 
adjusting marginal stops, and consulting 
references. Likewise, students who dive to 
the floor each time they need a clean sheet of 
paper, who lift the typewriter and/or paw 
through the odds and ends of a purse in 
search of an eraser, and who finally borrow 
an eraser from their neighbors to make cor- 
rections are slow transcribers. They couldn't 
be anything else. They need to be taught two 
things: the importance of organizing work- 
ing materials and how these materials should 
be organized for quick use. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE TRANSCRIPTION 
course. This article has presented the 
principal factors that affect the development 
of transcription skill to meet office standards. 
The third article in this series will discuss the 
actual organization of the transcription 
course, taking into consideration the goals 
and the factors that have been presented. 
Drills and exercises will be introduced that 
can be used to teach students how to read 
shorthand during transcription, how to 
speed up typing from shorthand notes, how 
to correlate and improve English ability in 
transcription, and how to impress upon the 
students the importance of meeting mailable 
standards. 








Fort Knox School 
(Continued from page $95) 


For administrative reasons all students 
are assigned to student companies within 
the training group of the Armored Force 
School. In spite of their performing ‘‘white- 
collar” jobs, clerks are soldiers first. Conse- 
quently, throughout their training period at 
the Clerical Department, they are under 
regular army discipline; however, for the 
duration of their course they are exempt 
from such duties as guard details and kitchen 
police, since a special group of men perform 
these duties in the school area. 

At the present time school hours are from 
7:30 a. M. to 11:30 a. m. and from 1:00 P. M. 
to 5:00 p.m. The men are marched in forma- 
tion to and from work. As clerks in the field 
they will form an integral part of America’s 
foremost combat unit, the Armored Force. 
They will follow wherever the tanks go— 
with a Tommy gun under one arm and 4 
typewriter under the other. 
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Personal budgets 


Savings and invest- 
ments 


Installment buying 
Buying insurance 
Social security taxes 
Personal income taxes 
Co-operative marketing 
Farm management 
Taking an inventory 


Types of business own- 
ership 


Public utilities 
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BUSIVESS ARITHMETIC 


FOURTH EDITION — By CURRY AND RICE 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is divided into two 
parts. Part I is devoted to the business calculations that 
are of particular interest to the individual, but these 
calculations are also important to any person who ex- 
pects to go into business. Part II is devoted to the busi- 
ness calculations that are specifically required of 
employees in business. 


The following is the organization of a typical unit of 
APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC: (1) a discussion of 
principles correlating with practical, lifelike situations, 
(2) the generous use of illustrations, (3) practical prob- 
lems providing training in the solution of typical situa- 
tions, (4) drills for accuracy and speed, and (5) optional 
problems to provide for individual differences of stu- 
dents. 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is available for a 
one-semester or a one-year course with an optional 
workbook, a set of achievement tests, a free teachers’ 
manual, and a free teachers’ key. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education 
p 


Cincinnati 


New York 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 





FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION 





CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


By SHIELDS AND WILSON 


When choosing a book for your course in consumer education, choose the 
book that gives you more than a mere discussion of consumer goods and con- 
sumer products. Your students need more than information on products and 
goods. They need information that wi!l guide them in solving general consumer 
problems such as those that arise in obtaining food, clothing, shelter, and eco- 
nomic services. 


Some of the economic and business information needed in solving general 
consumer problems includes iniormation relating to business customs, money 
and installment buying, prices and economic conditions, and consumer-business 
relations. 


In discussing the specific problems of the consumer the authors have avoided 
abstract principles and theories. Instead, the student studies practical applica- 
tions as they occur in everyday life. Every principle is presented through 
concrete examples. Numerous questions, problems, and projects provide ade- 
quate means of applying the consumer training gained from the various chapters. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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